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ARCHITECTS, CLIENTS, AND SPECIALISTS. 


N cases where a building and its 
®quipment are designed entirely 
by the architect, and completed 
under “his direct superintendence, the 
vittons between the latter and_ his 
nek Test upon a perfectly satisfactory 
era It happens, however, in the 
resent day that the work of engineering 
Petalists enters so largely into the 
a of building construction, using 
i In its broadest sense, that the 
cha Cannot always undertake the 
m6 of the details unless he happens 
b Reel, mechanical, electrical, 


y 
as ar wi? and sanitary engineer as well 
* an architect. 


Consequently there is need for expert 
engineering assistance, which is easily 
obtainable, but for which the architect’s 
client is not always ready to pay, for the 
reason that he considers the architect’s 
hardly-earned fees ought to cover every- 
thing in the nature of professional advice. 
When this exceedingly complimentary 
view is taken of the architect's com- 
petency only two alternatives are open 
in respect of highly-specialised branches 
of building construction and equipment. 
One is for the architect to enlist the aid 
of professional specialists and pay their 
fees out of his own pocket, a course he 
cannot reasonably be expected to adopt, 


and the other is for him to invite competi- 
tive specifications and estimates from 
commercial specialists, who are always 
ready, and usually advertise their readi- 
ness, to‘ furnish projects and drawings 
“ free oftcharge.” 

' The architect cannot be blamed if he 
is driven to accept the second alternative, 
choosing the scheme or schemes best 
suited to his requirements, making such 
modifications in his detail drawings as 
may be necessary, and undertaking 
the supervision of, and responsibilit 
for, the works executed. Thus, still 
acting as the dpyi-réxrwv, he earns 
and is fully entitled to the customary 
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fees, and the client fondly believes that 
he has saved money. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
system of providing expert advice “ free 
of charge” is far more illusive than the 
equivalent practice of giving away free 
various articles with a pound of tea. 
The enterprising tea merchant merely 
gives up a percentage of profit on goods 
actually sold and recoups this by increased 
sales, being thereby enabled to keep 
down his price to the current market 
rate. On the other hand, the structural 
or engineering specialist gives away 
specifications and drawings to any rer- 
son who may ask for them without the 
certainty of selling anything in return. 
So universal has this pernicious system 
become that the commercial specialist 
is fully aware of the fact that all his 
competitors are engaged in it, and that 
he must count himself fortunate even if 
comparatively few of his projects result 
in profitable business. 

Now let us see how this works out in 
practice. The steel contractor, reinforced 
concrete specialist, heating engineer, 
or electrical engineer has to maintain 
a costly drawing office and estimating 
department for the preparation of 
technical projects. If every one of these 
were accepted the cost would be equiva- 
lent to a very small percentage of the 
estimate price, and the architect’s client 
would suffer no loss. But owing to the 
competition of rival firms the specialist 
can only hope to be successful occasion- 
ally, and it is found even by firms in 
an exceptionally favourable position that 
the net cost of producing schemes and 
drawings to be given “ free of charge” 
amounts to from 5 to 10 per cent. on the 
resulting annual turnover. 

The net upshot is that for work which 
could otherwise be executed for 10,000I. 
the specialist is obliged to charge from 
10,5001. to 11,000. in order to get back 
the money wasted on unproductive 
projects. The figures here used for the 
purposes of illustration may not be of 
universal accuracy, but there is no escape 
from the inexorable conclusion that 
enormous sums of money are being paid 
every year by architects’ clients, quite 
unconsciously, for the wasted work done 
in the drawing offices of commercial 
specialists, a state of things for which 
architects are in no way responsible. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some 
uf our readers that the same could be said 
of building contractors and their esti- 
mates. We are quite aware that builders 
have to face a certain proportion of un- 
remunerated work as the result of com- 
petitive tendering, but their position is 
more favourable than that of engineering 
and structural specialists for the reasons 
that they are never asked to prepare 
designs, and that the quantities issued by 
architects reduce the. work of estimating 
to a minimum. Moreover, builders only 
tender for work that has been definitely 
authorised, and each competitor knows 
that his tender has a fair chance of 
being accepted. 

The specialist is not by any means 
on so good a footing, having to prepare 
designs, work out details, and get out 
quantities, in addition to the preparation 
of estimates, and, further,- he is willing 
to do all these things for the convenience 
of architects and others who merely wish 
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to consider whether or not the kind of 
construction or work involved shall be 
adopted, or to aid the architect in pre- 
paring designs to be submitted in compe- 
tition with those of other architects. 

The position is not an easy one to 
deal with, for it has arisen largely from 
the anxiety of specialist firms to secure 
the favourable consideration of architects. 
The same kind of thing prevails in engi- 
neering practice, as shown by the presi- 
dential address of Mr. Michael Longridge 
to the Manchester Association of Engi- 
neers only a few weeks back. Conse- 
quently the waste of money in speculative 
estimates and designs would not be 
absolutely stopped if consulting engineers 
were associated with architects in all 
necessary cases. Nevertheless, the more 
general adoption of such co-operation 
would be a move in the right direction, 
and there is no doubt that if clients 
would pay directly for all necessary 
professional aid there would be an 
important reduction in the indirect 
payment now levied in the form of 
enhanced prices for work done by com- 
mercial specialists professing, but really 
unable, to furnish plans and specifications 
free of charge. In the case of many 
important buildings completed during 
recent years co-operation of the kind 
mentioned has been adopted on the 
recommendation of the architects, and 
we fee] sure that the practice would be 
generally followed by the profession, 
where advisable, if clients would be more 
ready to recognise its advantages. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS 
AND THE OFFICE OF WORKS. 


ea ees|CCORDING to letters which 
have appeared in our 
“Correspondence” columns 
since November last, on the 
subject of Architectural Assistants and 
the Office of Works, a class of professional 
men, termed “ Architectural Assistants,” 
have been engaged for a number of 
years in H.M. Office of Works (from five 
years (eight) to twenty-four years (four), 
or an average ten years’ service for the 
whole class of forty) upon daily duties 
requiring the skill of a practising architect, 
and who are permitted to hold only sub- 
ordinate and temporary positions, and at 
a rate of remuneration in most cases less 
than they might reasonably expect to 
receive in outside offices upon mechanical 
work. It appears they have specifically 
stated their grievances on four separate 
occasions by memorials to the Secretary 
(the first in 1896 and the last in 1907), but 
without any tangible result, except upon 
the last occasion, when their original 
designation, ‘‘ Draughtsman ” — always 
a misnomer—was changed to “ Archi- 
tectural Assistant,” and each received a 
technical certificate of professional effici- 
ency, the value of which should equal 
those of a similar nature issued by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. These 
memorials delivered to the Secretary 
of the Board have always tersely and 
categorically stated the duties performed 
by them to be :—“ (a) The sketch plans ; 
(6) the surveys ; (c) the working designs ; 
(d) details; (e) specifications; (f) pre- 
liminary estimates; (g) superintendence 
of buildings in some cases,” which com- 
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prised the departmental work 

to have been done by established often 
and, as far as we know, not one of _ : 
statements has been questioned or peng 
The claimis for departmental status by 
establishment and adequate pay, and 
it is asserted that neither haye 
accorded them up to the present. Instead 
the Board arranged a number of Civil 
Service Examinations, with Junior 
Draughtsmen as candidates, to perform 
the above duties, previously satisfactorily 
performed by the class under review and 
about thirty of these Draughtsmen tines 
1907 have obtained established positions 
The Architectural Assistants, who are in. 
eligible by age to enter for these examina. 
tions, even if, from other points of view 
it were equitable that they should be 
asked to do ¢o, naturally object to 
taking instructions from those who may 
have been their former pupils, and s0 
a condition of friction and dissatisfaction 
has been caused, adversely affecting, we 
should think, the value and quantity of 
the work. 

While there may be difficulty in 
placing the ordinary clerical (iyil 
Servant upon the established list without 
examination, no difficulty appears to 
exist in this case. They are wholly a 
professional class (nineteen of the forty 
being Associates or Licentiates, we are 
informed, of the R.I.B.A.), and by a 
proper representation addressed to the 
Treasury they can be established without 
any examination. This is provided 
for by an “ Order in Council,” dated 
June 4, 1870. 

In the House of Commons, on 
November 24 last, Mr. Dudley Ward, 
on behalf of the First Commissioner, 
replied to Mr. Philip Snowden that “he 
would consider establishment for this 
professional class, numberiny forty, 
holding the technical certificate of ther 
Board,” and added, he was “ not sur 
that those gentlemen who might le 
considered eligible would submit to the 
necessary reduction of their incomes 
according to Regulations.” And again, 
on December 7 last, Mr. Dudley Ward 
replied “ that the desires of every member 
of the class would be ascertained with s 
view to their establishment.” In spite 
of that we are informed that the members 
of the Architectural Assistant class have 
received no official intimation whatsoeve!, 
though the statement of ther c% 
embodying their desires for amelioration 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Dudley 
Ward early in December last. 
be emphasised that a reduction of salary 
is not necessarily demanded by the 
Treasury if the Office of Works Board 
represent not unsympathetically the cas 
to them; the cost of their unusual ot pro 
fessional education cannot have been les 
than from 450/. to 600/. over and above 
the usual education of the clerical staff o 
the department, who receive 4 18 
salary a for precedent, one A 
tural Assistant was, in May last, esta 
lished, it is understood, with an ina, 
not a reduction of his income. We -=, 
help thinking that a case is made out ; 

nting the claims of a deserving thoug 
small body of men. Their case appear 
to demand at the least equivalent - 
ditions of service with the Assistal 
Architect class, their work being similar 2 


character, and their experience greater. 


It should ° 
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NOTES. 


PrRoFESsOR BLOMFIELD 
was happily inspired when 
he determined to devote 
his course of Jectures at 
the Royal Academy to architectural 
drawing and draughtsmanship. We ob- 
gerve, however, that his historic survey 
does not include some of our earlier 
English draughtsmen. They cannot, of 
gourse, vie either in numbers or (with the 
exception of Inigo Jones) in quality with 
their Continental brethren ; but they have 
a prosaic interest which is not without 
sie in the consideration of architectural 
draughtsmanship as a whole. The 
latter part of Professor Blomfield’s first 
lecture was devoted to the considera- 
tio of the work of that delightful 
Gothic artist, Villard de Honnecourt ; 
but in dismissing the sketch-book of 
William Burges, now in the possession 
of the Institute, as a mere imitation, or 
as he called it “an exercise in style” 
in the manner of De MHonnecourt, 
he was surely less than just to the 
individual quality of Burges’s serene 
pen-and-ink work. Professor Blomfield 
displayed on the screen one of Piranesi’s 
drawings as a supreme type of graphic 
skill. in discussing the tendencies of 
modern drawing the lecturer suggested 
that the French convention (which is 
acquiring important influence on this 
side of the Channel) is not without its 
defects. In advising the students not 
to attempt the delineation of their ideas 
before they had evolved clearly in their 
mind, he was, we fancy, touching upon 
methods of creative work for wnich it 
8 @ little difficult to establish a wholly 





Professor 
Blomfield’s 
RA. Lectures. 


‘satisfactory working principle. In such 


matters what one calls temperament 
counts for a good deal. 





THE important and in- 

Ee fluential ‘entiog held on 
Friday last week at the 
galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, “to approve of the formation of 
4 Society with the object of fostering an 
interest in London in the minds of its 
citizens and of those in the kingdom who 
tegatd it with affection,” was the first 
public expression, we believe, of opinions 
which have been held for some time— 
here and there somewhat vaguely, it 
i true, but with growing strength and 
Conviction by many thoughtful art 
Workers and leaders of public opinion in 
Our great city—as to the need for the 
jmation of a body concerned with the 
“auty and amenities of London. And 
how that the London Society has been 
ey started we venture to think 
ha It has a career of great usefulness 
ae it. Though perhaps its way 
: be beset With some difficulties at 
eaten if guided by patience and 
bir ght, gradually become recognised as 
ty on ail matters affecting the 
of bake ne eoudon which no individual, 
i fo y of indivdiuals, would even wish 
ao: In all matters affecting the 
a aon of a town or city sooner 
dan a a question of cost has to be 
ef ho ae and this no doubt will be one 
a eecultiog which the Society will 
Purpose ace : but, as it will exist for the 
€ of lostering an interest in the 


Society. 
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minds of the citizens of London,” there 
will be many opportunities for the 
exercise of that powerful influence which 
will inevitably follow the formation of a 
Society supported by so many able and 
enlightened men. 





A goop: many interesting 
remarks were made at 
the meeting, as will be 
seen from our report on another page, 
but we should like to refer specially to 
what Captain Swinton said i. reference 
to the Vockbura Society, which has 
existed in Kdinburgh for some seventy 
or eighty years. Edinburgh is generally 
acknowledged to be one of the most 
beautiful cities of the British Islands, 
if not the most beautiful, and though 
much of its charm is undoubtedly: due 
to its situation, affording another illus- 
tration of the adventitious help which 
Nature can give to art and design, still, 
the city has been made more beautiful 
and kept beautiful—in spite of some 
lapses about which there may be differ- 
ences of opinion—by an enlightened 
public opinion created or streagthened 
by the work of the Cockburn Society. 
London is not Edinburgh, but the 
possibilities are great, and our city 1s 
the largest and richest city in the world. 
We already possess some fine thorough- 
fares, many historical and _ beautiful 
buildings, and under wise guidance and 
control a standard can be set which, 
without destroying individuality, will 
do much to make the city what all her 
citizens must desire her to be—.e., the 
most beautiful as well as the largest and 
richest capital of the world. 


Edinburgh 
and London. 





Ir certainly is about time 
that something was done 
to create an interest in 
London. For a variety of 
reasons, such as size and method of 
government, London as a whole appears 
to lack the corporate unity and civic 
patriotism which is so noticeable in other 
great cities. The corporate life of 
London seems to sleep, or never to have 
attained self-consciousness. The first and 
most important work of the London 
Society will be to awaken it. Here is a 
work in which the artist, the scientist, 
the sociologist, the humanitarian—every- 
one, in short—can join, and we hope 
that the Society will be so constituted 
as to include intellectual workers and 
reformers of every description. In fhis 
connexion the question of the amount 
of the subscription is not altogether 
unimportant, and we hope the promoters 
will bear it in mind. . 


The Corporate 
Life of 
London. 





_, ., THE annual address to the 
Theta students by the President 
ress to ° 
Students. Of the R.I-B.A. had this 
year an unusual touch of 
human interest which, no doubt, appealed 
more forcibly to the students than the 
most high-sounding and eloquent of 
official harangues. From. his own 
mistakes the President sought to draw a 
moral for the benefit of those still young 
enough to profit by it. To be content 
to climb the ladder step by step and not 
to rush into practice too soon is surely 


, competitions. 
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sound advice, even though some may 
feel that, howeyer soon they may start, 
life is never long enough to obtain the 
practice which makes the perfect artist. 
No doubt it has been contended that, 
from the artistic or structural point of 
view, the sooner an architect begins to 
handle real bricks and mortar, and obtain 
experience in the actual effect of his 
designs when executed, the better it is for 
him. But, even if this be so, present-day 
conditions are such that the practice of 
architecture involves certain professional] 
responsibilities which should not be under- 
taken by those who are not yet qualified 
to discharge them. Although mistakes 
which eventually lead to the Presidential 
chair may not necessarily appear to the 
aspirant to similar honours as things 
to be avoided, yet the students no doubt 
will have sutncient common sense to 
realise that everyone is not sufficiently 
gifted to do good work and succeed in 
spite of them. In advising the students 
never to play up or down to their judges, 
but to do justice to themselves and not 
to bother about anyone else, the President 
uttered a warning which might be borne 
in mind by those students of a larger 
reowth who take part in public com- 
petitions. The <tendency to play up 
or down to the: assessor is, perhaps, 
accentuated by the present system of 
appointing a single assessor. It is a 
tendency which hampers the free 
expression of original ideas, and so 
impedes the advancement of architecture. 
Although the Institute cannot be held 
responsible for the weakness of human 
nature, it is in a position to mitigate this 
evil by the adoption of the jury system 
for public competitions. This system 
has always been employed by the 
Institute im judging its own students’ 
What is sauce for the 
gosling should be sauce for the grown-up 
goose. 





In his address Mr; Stokes 


<The Pugin alluded to the only prize 
1880. 'P> he ever won—the, Pugin. 


lt was “more by good 
luck than anything else, for there were 
two other men better than I was, but 
they were so equal that the, judges 
could not make up their minds which was 
the best, so they gave it to me.” ‘The 
present generation may like to be 
reminded of the competitors for the Pugin 
in 1880, and to be given the opportumty 
to guess the two men who were better 
than the present President of the 
R.I.B.A. ‘The nine. candidates were 
J. Bradshaw Gass, F. Hemmings, A. 
Mark J. Lansdell, 


Hemingway, jun., 
B. P. Shires, John W. Simpson, Leonard 
Stokes, R: 8S. ‘'opham, and §&. H. 
Townsend. 

——_+ + - 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF ‘BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 

Sir Aston Webb, C.V.O., C.B., R.A., will 
preside at the next annual dinner of this 
Institution at the Holborn Restaurant, on 
Saturday, February 24 ‘next. This is the 
seventieth year this Institution has been assist- 
ing members who are engaged in two of the 
most important and -responsible positions in 
the building industry. The Institution was 
founded for the purpose of granting pensions 
to aged and infirm members, their widows and 
children, and for making grants of temporary 
relief to necessitous members. Total amount 
paid in pensions, 17,3097. 7s. 6d. Paid in 
pensions, 1911, 7727. 17s. 
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F.R.I.B.A. Members to meet at the building 
at two o'clock. 

The Annual Smoking Concert and Revel of 
the A.A. Athletic Club to be held on 
March 26, at the Pillar Hall, Victoria Station 
Restaurant. 

On the motion of the President, Mr. F. 
Jackman and Mr. H. V. Simpson were 
elected members of the Association. 

The President then proposed a vote of 
condolence to the relatives of the late Mr. 
T. M. Rickman, who died on Saturday last, 
the 10th inst. Mr. Rickman was president 
of the Association in 1854-5, and he outlived 
ten or twelve presidents who succeeded him. 
He was always interested in the work of 
the Association, and he really was one of the 
founders. The motion was agreed to in 
silence, the members standing in their places. 

The President, in calling upon Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse to read a _ paper entitled 
‘* Bridges,’’ explained that this was a com- 
bined meeting of the Association with the 
members of the Junior Institution of Engi- 
neers. Such meetings were held each year, 
and the members of the Association welcomed 
their engineering friends very cordially. 





COMBINED MEETING WITH THE 


JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS. BRIDGES. 
A MEETING of the Architectural Association Mr. Waterhouse then read a paper on 
combined with the Junior ‘Institution of  ‘“‘ Bridges.’”’ He said :— 


Engineers, was held on Monday at No. 18, ‘‘ Familiarity,” said my friend, ‘ breeds 


Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., Mr.  contempt.’’ He is a man of such rare thought 
Gerald C. Horsley, President, in the chair. and of such carefully chosen language, that 
Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, made the the utterance by him of this trite proverb 
following announcements :— struck me dumb. To my astonishment he 
The third Spring visit on Saturday, repeated it, and I suggested—for we are old 


February 17, to the British Museum Exten- 


friends—that I had heard something to that 
sion. Architect, Mr: J. J. Burnet, 


effect before. ‘‘ Quite so,’’ said he, ‘that 








Design for Decorative Panel in a Municipal Building. 
By Mr. George H. Day, A.R.C.A. 


The painting from which our illustration is taken is a sketch design to scale of a 

decorative panel for a town hall. The full-size panel would be executed in a wax medium. 

Mr. Day is the holder of the prize travelling studentship for Decorative Painting of the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 
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is the point of my remark.” « 

rise ae rejoined, and the battle af an 
or which he was obvi wn . 
set going. ously eager wag fairly 

The friend I speak of was Jo} ? 
of whom some of my architectiray tite, 
and readers have known me to speak rae 

He is not an architect in that he a 

makes money by architecture, nor is he et 

any degree a draughtsman, but in all other 
senses he is more of an architect than 

of those who profess our craft. Whether } 
inclination or by intuition, or, moe 
probably, by some strain of mental inher 
tance, he has in him to an unusual degree 
the power of understanding the inner mean. 
ings of our ancient and historic art. 

Harper, an architect friend of mine who 
often joins in our conversations, says that in 
Pargiter the imagination outruns the reason 
but Harper is rather too much the slave of facts 
and logic, and I sometimes think that the teal 
explanation of Pargiter’s apparently fanciful 
ramblings is that since knowledge doeg not 
only come to us through our five senses he 
often has in him, and brings out, ideas which 
are none the less true for not being provable 
by rule and line. 

For the third time, said Pargiter, “Famili. 
arity breeds contempt.” ‘‘ The proverb,” 
he went on, ‘“‘is so full of truth that it is 
true even of itself. You are so familiar 
with the saying that its very meaning js 
brought into contempt. Have you ever con. 
sidered what a miracle is? You would 
probably define it as a suspension or infrac. 
tion of one of the laws of nature.” “Quite 
so,” said Harper. ‘‘ Quite wrong,” said our 
friend, ‘‘for if it were that it could never 
have happened, and so would not have beer 
a miracle or marvel at all. A miracle, it 
is true, is a contradiction of man’s formula 
of nature’s law up to the date of its occw- 
rence which formula is thereafter—if the 
miracle be properly attested and accepted— 
revised to meet the new _ knowledge.” 
Harper broke in at once, ‘‘ Forgive me,” he 
said, ‘‘if I suggest that we do not want to 
talk about miracles at all, but have come 
here to have one of our architectural conver- 
sations.”” Pargiter smiled. “Yours is a 
unfortunate distinction,’’ he said, ‘‘ for archi- 
tecture would have died in infancy if men 
had denied it from the start the right to ner- 
form miracles. 

I understand your meaning, however, and 
may tell you that when I saw you coming I 
was preparing to ask your opinion on a 
architectural subject, which, as a matter of 
fact, gave rise to my stale but true quot 
tion. In this connexion, I was going to 
remark, that one of the reasons why famili- 
arity breeds contempt is that even miracles 
cease to be miracles when they are familiar. 
We adiust, as I said before, our notions of 
the law of nature to include them, and once 
included in the normal scheme of nature they 
retire from the realms of the marvellous. 

I think that all the same we are rather 
ungrateful to the world’s miracles when we 
too readily accept their retirement from the 
miraculous.”’ 

Harper and I looked at one another, fear- 
ing that John Pargiter was after all res 
coming to his subject. He intercepted os 
look, understood it, and said, ‘‘ I am really 
working round to architecture, but thete o 
one more thing I must say about this —o 
the degradation of miracles, or, rather, abou 
a similar subject. Our lives are surroun r 
and made the pleasanter by an porn 
number of things—products of art, pro “ 
of ingenuity—which, without being murac " 
in the large sense of the word, are marvels : 
a degree which we daily fail to a 
We can easily test the depth of this hwnd 
tempt by imagining the consequence ¢ r 
of the new appearing of these things oF : 
their total disappearance. Conceive ah 
moment the effect on mankind of a mornl : 
on which it should be suddenly a 
that buttons, matches, and glass (to pi sie 
three simple examples), had absolutely 
appeared from the reach of humanity. ey 

hink of the consternation of the oo heir 
men in the second-class carriages and t rf 
excited conversation on the way OP eit 
London. Imagine the poor things, 
clothing hung upon them with oS ae 
safety-pins, shivering in the windowless ; 

i light from that the on 
partments, borrowing a lig ora Jighter, 
popular man who had a petrol pipe-Hg 
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and all talking on the one great threefold 
subject of the hour. gine ties 
Within a fortnight or less civilisation 
yould have devised substitutes—the ungainly 
ins and string would have given place in 
their clothes to an adroit system of lacing 
rather after the Elizabethan fashion. Tinder 
hoxes would have come upon the market to 
meet the smokers’ needs, and the railway 
company, after an interlude of oilskin cur- 
tains, would have fitted talc on the no longer 
draughty windows. At last, when men had 
‘ome to think that after all they were not 
joing so badly, a blessed day would dawn on 
which the same fairy who had spirited away 
the buttons, matches, and glass, would bring 
them all three back. ‘Then, and not till 
then, would men realise once more that they 
had been all their lives ungrateful churls in 
wt doing a more respectful homage to three 
of the little miracles that make the comfort 
life. 
= again, imagine if you can, a day on 
which the evening papers were full of the 
discovery of a manuscript in Egypt contain- 
ing a piece of literature which we had 
hitherto never known—no other, in fact, than 
the 150 psalms of David. The dullest of 
Christians and the least literary of men would 
be fairly on fire with their poetry and their 
amazing force. Familiarity alone. is the 
secret of our unreasonable mtsappreciation. 
All this, forgive my ramblings, is leading 
up to the subject of Bridges.”’ 


Are Not Bridges Architectural ? 
Harper’s face fell, he showed outward 
and open disappointment, and_ Pargiter 
inquired the cause. ‘‘ Well,’ said Harper, 


“T thought you were going to let us 
talk about some definitely architectural 
subject.” ‘‘And pray,’’ said Pargiter, 


“are not bridges architectural?’’ ‘‘ Hardly,” 
said the other. ‘‘It is true that bridges 
occasionally seem to demand and some- 
times get a sort of architectural finish- 
ing off such as the Doric columns applied to 
Waterloo Bridge*; but I regard a bridge 
per se as a mere constructional problem, the 
meeting of a special need by an orderly and 
economic use of the particular material most 
suited to the special exigencies of the place 
and the age. Don’t cut in for a moment,” 
he went on, for Pargiter was preparing to 
speak, “I have something to add, for I 
have thought a good deal about this matter. 
My consideration of beauty in bridges leads 
me to the conclusion that beauty in their 
case is merely fitness, and that our notions 
of applying architectural trappings to what 
is really a mechanical—in other words, an 
engineering—device or expedient are gener- 
ally a woeful waste of entirely misapplied 
ingenuity.” 

Harper ceased, and Pargiter looked at 
him with astonishment. ‘‘ You are an archi- 
tect, Harper,’ he said, ‘‘ and it amazes me to 

ear you say such a thing. I am at one 
with you about architectural trappings, there 
sno such thing as applied architecture, but 
your most excellent definition of a bridge is, 
to my mind, also the most complete defini- 
tion of architecture that I have ever heard, 

the meeting of a special need by an orderly 
and economic use of the particular material 
most suited to the special exigencies of the 

Place and age.’ 

No closer expression of the nature of archi- 
a could possibly be devised, and yet you 
th ly say that a process so described is by 

€ nature of the case not architecture, but— 
as I understand—engineering. ” 


“ Architects, Engineers, and Bridges. 
“ ene that,” said Harper, ‘‘ but look 
raf _ way. You must admit that there 
oo a craft as engineering, and that it 
tect + arent craft. We know that an archi- 
aided > imself could not be entrusted un- 
= such a problem as a bridge to span 
Mice, and by admitting an architect's 
the +4 as desirable for the finishing off of 
a which the engineer has de- 
a Brad simply insult both forms of art, 
tecture ney vet a result in which the archi- 
a hg Tugeling with the engineering, pro- 
very aomplicated falsehood which by its 
ef mn fails to be worthy of the name 
die ie © which Pargiter answered, ‘‘ My 
tion 6 ee your explanation of your posi- 

nly makes it the more untenable. 


Pwo Umfair description of that noble design. 
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Engineers are useful people as you justly 
observe, their calling is an honourable one 
and their work is indispensable, but so for 
that matter is the work of a host of other 
persons who might legitimately find employ- 
ment in connexion with a bridge, but who 
would, nevertheless, be quite unsuited to act 
as the supreme designers of it. All that you 
can say about the attachment of so-called 
‘architectural’ trimmings or trappings to an 
engineer-designed bridge is perfectly fair, 
but the indecency of them is due to the fact 
that the so-called architect who applies them 
is, by his very act, proving himself no archi- 
tect. Whether engineers approve of the fact 
or not, a fact it still is that an architect, 
if he be anything at all, is by virtue of his 
name an over-workman. A bridge in an im- 
portant city is obviously and necessarily an 
important and conspicuous mass of building, 
as such it is, if I understand architecture 
at all, a thing to be committed to and pro- 
duced by an architect. 1f the problem in- 
volved is such that it demands structural 
knowledge of which no living architect is 
capable, that is no sufficient reason why the 
promoters of the bridge should bar all archi- 
tects from appointment. Appoint the archi- 
tect say I, the best. you can find, and let 
him as over craftsman have under him, 
among his many underlings, the best engineer 
he can get.” 

“QO come,’ said Harper, ‘‘I’m all for 
giving architects their due, but I should 
never think of putting the engineer second 
in a case where the use and even the beauty 
of the structure depends upon that nice 
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adjustment of material to function which 
only a highly trained engineer can calculate.” 

‘“‘Then, once more,” said Pargiter, ‘‘I 
consider that your ideas on architecture and 
architects are at fault. Any architect who 
is worth his pay, by which I mean any 
architect who is an artist, would realise as 
fully as you do the very sentiment you have 
just expressed. Architects are expected to 
have an almost encyclopedic knowledge, but 
even the best equipped architect will, if he 
is wise, continually consult the chiefs of his 
little army of craftsmen on the methods 
which will produce the best results in the 
lines on which each is a specialist, and that 
is exactly what the wise architect would do 
with the engineer, and the -wise engineer 
would fall in ungrudgingly with the archi- 
tect’s consultant but still supreme attitude. 
The relative positions of, architect and 
engineer which I here suggest, involve no 
possible degradation to the profession—the 
noble profession—of the constructional 
engineers. 


The Primeeval Bridge. 


But somehow or other your questions and 
my answers have led us to the wrong end of 
our subject. I wanted to show you how 
strangely we have been led by familiarity to 
ignore the miracle of bridges, but we have 
become plunged into the final and. crowning 
topic, the- artistic construction of large 
bridges in important cities. May I lead the 
discussion back to the other end of the scale— 
the primeval bridge?” 

‘* By all means,’ I said, and Harper said 




















' Toledo. 


From a Sketch by the late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 
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‘“*by all means’”’ 


our friend’s discourse beforehand. 


fallen tree across stream; 


of lintel or beam bridge. 


vention of cantilever. 


Clifton.” 


Low as Harper spoke, the conclusion of his 
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| Monnow Bridge, Monmouth. 
summary was greeted by a clapping of hands 
from Pargiter, who, apparently, had heard 
every word of it. ‘‘A very good analysis,”’ 
he Pepghed, ‘“‘of the history of bridges, but 
[ hes, must disappoint you for I have no 
inclifi@tion to follow the subject on those 
lines. Historical development is all very well 
and very interesting, but I think we shall 
give ourselves more pleasure by studying’ the 
matter in angther way. 


‘What is a Bridge ? 
Suppose we begin by asking one another, 
“What is a “bridge?” “That is easily 


settled,’” said " Harper. ‘A bridge is 
an arched or other structure across a 
stream or river.’’ ‘‘And what do vou 


say,”’ said Pargiter, turning to me. ‘ Har- 
per’s definition,’? I answered, ‘is a little 
too narrow, for, to begin with, the bridge 
needn't be across a stream at all, but might 
be, and often is, across a road or across a 
dry chasm.”’ ‘Yes,’’ said our friend, “and 
there are also cases where, instead of carrying 
a road over water, the bridge carries water 
over a road. I expect that the best defini- 
tion of a bridge that we can give is, ‘a 
structural device for carrying a road over an 
obstacle, or an obstacle over a road.’ For 
general purposes that will meet the case, 
though there would: be exceptions even to 
this, as in the instance, for example, of an 
aqueduct carrying a canal or a water supply 
over a river. 


The Miracle of the Bridge. 
I said (he continued) that I.did not want 
to start historically with the savage and the 
tree trunk, but I must ask you, for the 


also, but he said it as it 
seemed to me with half a sigh of resignation. 
Our talk had go far been in Pargiter’s little 
_summer-house, built against an angle of his 
square-walled garden, but as he suggested 
that we should continue the conversation in 
the house we both rose to follow him, and 
Harper, motioning to me to hang back, began 
murmuring, ‘‘I can give you the heads of 
Abo- 
riginal savage at bank of stream; food sup- 
0 or prospective wife viewed on opposite 
ank ; tedium of travelling up stream to find 
shallows for fording; accidental discovery of 
application of 
reasoning faculty; tree felled on purpose in 
favourable wind; tree too short; selection of 
rock in midstream; device of two trees rest- 
ing on said rock; dawn of engineering ; rudi- 
_ment of pier; further advance by use of two 
trunks and transverse sleepers, development 
Conqueror intro- 
duces arch; astonishment of savage; progress 
of arch construction; introduction of iron; 
arch superseded ; return to lintel forms; in- 
Digression on trusses, 
and bearers again introduced to useful savage 
in order to trace development of suspension 
_bridge from lowly origin as a mere throng 
of bullock’s hide slung across the stream from 
tree to tree, up to the elegant structure at 
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interest of the thing, to imagine yourselves 
for five minutes to be men whose civilisation 
has never brought them within reach of the 
wonder of the arch. You live, let us sup- 
pose, by the shore of some mighty river, 
one of those terrific giants that cannot be 
bred in an island as small as ours, but need 
for their nurture long miles of wide conti- 
nent. Your river comes from hills so remote 
that you have never seen them, and has 
rushed through plains so vast that other 
kings than yours reign over them. Indeed, 
so great is its force and its severance that 
the very folk you see lessened by distance on 
the other bank speak a tongue that you 
can scarcely understand. 

One day a man comes among your towns- 
men and says, ‘Give me of your money and I 
will make it easy for you to walk dryshod in 
ten minutes from shore to shore.’ You laugh 
at him and suggest that the days of Moses 
and the Red Sea, of Joshua and Jordan are 
not your days. But the man persists, and 
you ask him how. | ‘‘A bridge,’’ says he. 
‘*A bridge,’’ you answer, and laugh with 
greater scorn. You have seen to be sure the 
arrangement of planks and beams which 
crosses the stream in your own street, but 
you know that no such structure could pos- 
sibly be made to cope with the vast width 
and the murderous floods of the cold grey 
monster of which you are so proud and so 
afraid. 

Then the man speaks again and more 
madly as it seems. ‘I shall do this thing,’ 
he says, ‘not with the lightest and longest 
materials, but with the shortest and heaviest. 
Some of you have become used to the 
wonder of stones piled on stones to make a 
house, it is on stones that I will cross, and 
make you cross your river. Not stepping 
stones, nor a paved ford, but stones that leap 
from shore to shore, resting here and there 
on the solid bottom, but bounding from one 
resting-place to another, flying in curve after 
curve, but owing all their flight to that very 
weight which seems to make the deed 
impossible.’ 

Would you believe him? not you. The 
thing is a miracle, you say, and miracles do 
not happen. Your madman makes his bow 
and goes. You have your laugh out, and a 
merry laugh it is, for you have kept your 
money and got rid of your dreamer. And 
after all you say it is of no use to go against 
nature, and the river was placed where it is 
for good reasons. 

Next year you see a man on the opposite 
bank. Those few who sometimes venture 
out upon your river in perilous boats have 
seen him nearer, and assure you that he i; 
your old friend the madman. You laugh 
»gain, realising that the silly citizens of the 
further shore are likely to be wheedled out 
of their money in a fool’s venture. 

The weeks, the months go by, and at last 
you see that at the dry end of the summer 
the man is in very truth at work building a 
pile of masonry on the bit of shingle. that 
crops.up-in the centre of the river-bed during 
August. This is followed by a clever diver- 
sion of the current from another part ‘and 
the building of another heap of mortared 
stone. Bit by bit through two long seasons, 
hindered constantly by rising water, jand 
stopped for whole months by the spring’s 
deep floods from the melted snow, the work 
goes on, till a goodly row of stout mounds 
of masonry stem the water with their prow- 
like starlings. You laugh less; but next 
summer you laugh louder again, for you! see 
timber, undoubted timber, stretching from 
one pier to the next. Our fool, you ‘cry, 
has failed at last. His dream of leaping 
stones is over. He sees that he cannot span 
his spaces with boulders, and has gone back 
to the old tree-trunk device, which is good 
enough for the little stream up street,‘ but 
will, as we know, be carried away by the 
first rush of winter water. But your laugh 
is not long. The logs were carried away, 
sure enough, but not by storm and stream. 
They were neatly taken down and _ stored 
when they had borne for a while the weight 
of the first proud bow of hewn rock that was 
a summer’s work of the man with the mad 
vision. And so, arch by arch, it came. A 
man like yourselves—only, as you say, madder 
(as some say wiser)—took of the stones -that 
sink, took of the very sand that the river 
makes by the boisterous pounding of rocks, 
took of that human skill which the hungry 
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waters delight to drown, and ; 
them the conquering, arching, ol tae Rona 
thing on which one autumn day you a 

; . ) cele. 
brated, with fluttering flags and inusic with 
wine and gay clothes, the triumph of a 
wit over inhuman water.”’ - 

“Anyway,” said Harper, ‘“w 

savages let the people on the other sidan 
for what was presumably a gain to ourselves 
as well as to them.” ‘I am not so sure of 
that,’’ said Pargiter, ‘for the miracle of the 
bridge ,went a bit further. The clever folk 
on the other bank debated, it is true, whether 
they should charge you a bridge toll or put a 
small protective duty on the few things you 
would bring across for sale, but in the end 
they decided that your rather timid spirits 
might be unduly thwarted by either of these 
impositions; they wanted your custom more 
than your taxes, so they let you come over 
free, and in a very few years the bridge 
the conjurer—had satisfied its builders that 
you were pay'ng in your simple, blind way 
quite enough interest on their outlay. But 
we are getting into political economics; |e 
me bring you back to bridges by telling you 
why I suggested that our talk should’ be 
finished indoors. I have here a portfolio of 
water-colour sketches by one who possessed 
what I may call the poetry of the brush. Of 
poetry in the pen-written sense he never, as | 
know, wrote a single line; but poetry, as 
distinct. from prose, consists, as you are 
aware, of the expression of things perceived 
in such a way that they appeal to the higher 
and simpler side of the intellect. Such ex- 
pression can be wrought by any instrument 
of representation, and may therefore be the 
product of paint and water no less than of 
ink. I claim that these drawings—made in 
the leisure hours of an exceptionally busy 
man—will help us towards that inner view of 
the subject which we are attempting to take. 
I might, of course, bring the portfolio down 
into the garden, but for some reason which 
I cannot explain pictures of this kind, though 
made in the open air, never look their best 
out of doors. Here is the first of them, the 
bridge at Valencia, which might well serve 
as illustrating our imaginary miracle that the 
madman made.” 


The Artistic Character of Bridges. 

‘‘ Before we get into too exalted a frame 
of mind on this subiect,”’ said Harper, “say 
I venture to point out that, interesting a 
bridges are from a structural point of view, 
they are (even if I admit your claim that 
they are architectural) necessarily, and for 
very clear reasons, lower ‘down in the scale 
of ‘sublimity than most other ‘architecturl 
projects. _ Their utility, their strenuovs 
economy of: material, their publicity—for 
they are generally for public or common ust 
—and, in fine,-their rather commonplace 
drudgery of service, ,all.serve to mark them 
off, from the.monumental aspects of architec: 
ture.as belonging to a very useful and very 
necessary, -but not in the highest sens? 
artistic, class. In fact, if you are going to 
make much of bridges you must logically go 
on to ‘make architectural capital out of roads, 
for,- say what-you will, bridges are for “a 
most part very little more than incidents 
road-making.. And it would puzzle even yo 
Pargiter, to preach an art sermon on hig 
a or re ‘ 

I realised that Harper, who. began he 
remarks -in all seriousness, had ended ’ 
saying.a. good deal more than he peer 
probably for. the direct purpose of getu 4 
our friend into warmer enthusiasm.. He en 
quite successful; Pargiter was glowing, : 
with a sudden thought he pulled himse Ps 
and: said’ very calmly,- as if: changing - ; 
subject, ‘ Did‘ I ever tell you the story 
the Sunday-school teacher from Norwood’ 

‘“‘T had met the man,’” said Pargiter, = 
Nimes. We. travelled together for 4 = 
days, for I found that the little creature we 
very full of real interest in historical ma rh 
he had quite a poet’s heart, and was ay F 
of excitement when other people be oe 
but with blunter appetites, would -— Bs 50 
languid appreciation.” So I renee knew 
with him to the Pont du Gard. He “ 
that’ he was to see’a Roman aqueduct, ‘tad 
he knew what an aqueduct was, but, I ba F 
him'to come upon it by himself. °° v4) ian 
our” out-of-door déjeuner at the Pe aa 
which stands just out of sight_of thes is 
arches, and when it was over, T told him 
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yander slowly up the valley, and I would 

im. 
om the time, I set out, and go to 
the point of view without discovering him. 
He was nowhere in sight, but he was in 
sound. At least, that voice was surely his, 
hut the words seemed unnatural to his meek 
and well-ordered mouth, for they were the 
words of a swearer. Anything wrong?’ 1 
shouted, supposing that a sprained ankle was 
the cause. ‘Wrong?’ he answered. ‘No, I 
jon't think anything ‘s wrong. Why?’ 
‘Qh,’ I said, ‘you were using pretty strong 
language when I came up!’ He blushed. 
‘You didn’t think I was profane, I hope,’ 
nesaid. ‘I really wasn’t, but there is some- 
thing about this—this monster that made me 
all out in the strongest and largest words I 
knew. Of course, I know it is only a water- 
main, just like the pipes under the road at 
home in South London, but somehow, coming 
on it all of a sudden in this country valley 
among all the flowers and butterflies, and 
yeing it that size, filling the whole place up 
like that—sort of drowning the landscape— 
yell, I don’t know but what the water-main 
idea doesn’t fairly make it worse. It upset 
me. Now, if it had been a triumphal arch, 
ora bit of a basilica or something, I could 
have taken it quietly, but to find a lonely, 
out-of-the-way valley simply absorbed by a 
mass of pure common sense, so huge and so 
ancient, makes me feel that I must either 
swear at it as a work of the Devil or say 
my prayers. Either way I get into the big 
words.’ 

I explained to him that his attitude was 
a perfectly proper one, that it had an exact 
counterpart in the feelings of the Queen of 
Sheba, in whose case the crowning wonder, 
that made her feel that she had no spirit left 
in her, was not the temple or the palace, but 
‘the way by which Solomon went up’ from 
one to the other—doubtless a bridge—and I 
further assured him that the Romans them- 
selves were so satisfied of the Divine potency 
of bridges as to call their own high priest 
by the simple title of chief bridgemaker, a 
title which to the present day a great part 
of Christendom gives to its head bishop— 
Pontifex or Pontiff. On the whole I recom- 
mended him, of the two alternatives, to say 
his prayers, for, whatever moral failings the 
Romans may have had, they certainly rose 
above common humanity in the building of 
bridges, and there is no reason for suggest- 
ing that this rising was in the direction of, 
or even under the direction of, Satan. 

Devil’s Bridge, however, is a title which 
often alights upon a bridge, especially upon 
such a one as stands inhumanly supreme in 
a desolate place. Here is one—another of 
the sketches—from the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona. Puente del Diablo they call it, 
and it happens, though you would not think 
It, to be of Roman origin. The little struc- 
ture at the far end is the relic of a Roman 
trumphal arch, and the tall, pointed central 
cra from which all Roman character has 

lsappeared, is a later substitute for two 


. older arches, the central pier having no doubt 


failed, 


The relation of the whole design to its 
oman original seems to me analogous to the 
— language—a half-Moorish graft upon 
mn in. The change of the Latin Pons to 
th ente is the same frivolous* transformation 
— old bridge has undergone.”’ 

zZ Consequence of the pressure upon our 
’ mns we are compelled to hold over the 
mainder of this paper and some notes of 


ge eal ! ; 
—— which followed, until next 
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La Fléche, in 1625, a work prepared with some 
regard to the actual processes of the metal 
worker. Of Barbet and Collot, who both 
issued collections of architectural details a 
few years later very little was known. Barbet 
dedicated a book of altars and chimneypieces 
to Richelieu, engraved by Abraham Bosse in 
1635. Collot’s work belongs to the same period, 
and both men were contemporaries of De Mvet, 
the well-known architect, and of Francini, 
the engraver and water engineer of Florencé, 
whose designs of doorways, according to the 
Five Orders, were in the taste of the worst 
designs of the time of Louis XIII. Pierre 
de Muet was a very able architect, and his 
‘** maniére de bien bastir ’”’ was the first serious 
attempt to deal with domestic architecture since 
the days of De l’Orme’s colossal undertaking. 
The plates were well-drawn, and well engraved. 
From the point of view of the draughtsman 
and designer of architectural detail, far the 
most important figure in France in the third 
quarter of the XVIIth century was Jean 
Lepautre, brother of the well-known architect, 
Antoine Lepautre, an artist who shared with 
Daniel Marot the distinction of being the most 
prolific and brilliant draughtsman of the 
XVIIth century. Lepautre’s first published 
work was issued in 1644, and for a time he 
devoted himself to the reproduction of pictures 
by various masters. His real interest as an 
artist began with his amazing series of designs 
for decorations, of which the earliest known 
example is dated 1657. The series was almost 
inexhaustible, designs for every conceivable 
decoration, chimney-pieces, ceilings, alcoves, 
cartouches, grottoes, fountains, vases, were 
turned out in series after series. Manette 
said that Lepautre hardly took the trouble 
to make any preliminary studies, but began 
straight away on the copper, improving, as he 
went. His mind must have worked with 
extraordinary rapidity. but there was little 
trace of profound study in his work, and no 
affectation whatever of archeological research. 
His industry was prodigious, and only equalled 
by his amazing facility of design and draughts- 
manship, Destailleur estimates that he 
engraved at least 2,000 plates as against some 
thirteen to fourteen hundred by Du Cerceau, 
and in addition he must have made sketches 
innumerable for every sort of purpose. His 
record had been beaten by Hollar alone, who 
produced over 2,700 engraved plates in some 
fifty years, and even Piranesi falls short of him 
in quantity, though it must be borne in mind 
that many of Piranesi’s plates were very 
elaborate, and very much larger. Lepautre 
was far too facile in conception and execution 
to be capable of striking out one of those great 
imaginative designs which hold the mind as 
something beyond the reach of other men. 
Where he was strong, and perhaps unsurpassed 
by anyone, was in his power of presentation. 
His imagination was essentially dramatic, as 
indeed was the age in which he lived. Le, autre 
was quick to seize on features wh'ch would at 
once arrest attention, and he could combine his 
motives with a freshness of invention and 
brilliancy of draughtsmanship such as few men 
have ever possessed. Though he was con- 
tinually drawing architecture his thought never 
shaped itself in architecture; he could only 
think and clothe his thought in terms of orna- 
ment. In this he was the exact opposite of 
Piranesi, but, on the other hand, his ornament 
was exceedingly fine in its way, large in scale, 
and conceived of on a great decorative plan. 
There was a notable difference between the 
work of Lepautre anl the work of Du 
Cerceau; where the latter was trifling in 
scale and laboured with a fancy that never 
rose above the mesquineries of ornament, 
the imagination of Lepautre ranged far and 
wide, his schemes of decoration were organic 
in the sense that he aimed at a large unity of 
effect, in wh'ch each detail of his ornament was 
subordinated to the whole. It was here that 
he was so immensely superior not only to 
Du Cerceau but to Berain, who succeeded him. 
Berain was a skilful artist, dexterous with his 
needle, but his imagination never soared into 
the empyrean. From the historical point of 
view the work of Lepautre was important, 
because it gave full expression to that mature 
art which the labours of generations of French- 
men had built up, and which reached its culmi- 
nating point in the reign ‘of Louis XIV. 

Another very able draughtsman was Daniel 
Marot, the son of Jean M>rot, the architect, and 
his work came to resemble so closely that of 
Lepaitre that, except for the signatures, 
it would be difficult in certain cases to tell the 
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work of one from the other. Marot made it 
his business to supply “ pensées,” as he called 
them, for architects, painters, sculptors, 
jewellers, gardeners, and others ; in other words, 

is books were pattern books, naked and 
unashamed. If, as appears to be the case, 
there is no escaping those parasites of modern 
architecture, one could only wish they were up 
to the standard of Marot and Lepautre. Such 
was the brilliancy of Marot’s drawings that 
many of his engravings were works of art in 
themselves, of great beauty, and some of his 
ceilings were finer than almost anything by 
Lepautre. Lepautre and Daniel Marot were 
perhaps the finest masters of decorative 
draughtsmanship that have ever existed, 
and in saying this he did not place them in 
competition with the Italian painters who had 
imagined and carried out great schemes of 
decorative painting. 

Jean Berain was born about the middle of the 
XVIIth century. He acquired a considerable 
reputation for little quips and cranks of designs, 
and he was at his best in his designs for the 
surface of walls and ceilings. 

The lecturer then dealt with the other side 
of French architectural draughtsmanship in 
the record of existing buildings. It was a less 
ambitious aim than that of the artists he had 
been discussing, but the work done by such men 
as Du Cerceau in the XVIth century, and Jean 
Marot, Israel Sylvestre and the Perelles in 
the XVIIth, was of far greater value to the 
historical student. Jean Marot’s engraved 
design for the completion of the Louvre was 
at least as good as Lemercier’s. His really 
valuable work was his “Architecture 
Frangaise,” 195 plates, known as the “ Grand 
Marot,”” and the little folio containing 112 
geometrical drawings of notable buildings of 
the time, known as the “ Petit Marot,” one 
of the most perfect little books of its kind in 
existence. To Sylvestre and the Perelles 
we owe a new departure in architectural 
drawing, and that was the. perspective with 
the sight line high up in the picture, the great 
birdseye view of houses and grounds stretching 
away for miles into the country. 

There could be little doubt that in the second 
half of the XVIIth century, or in quite modern 
times, the French were the masters of the 
time in architectural draughtsmanship, and 
set the standard of that art and established 
its finest traditions in every civilised country. 
He would almost advise them to turn their 
back on the present and on the immediate past 
and endeavour to extend their intellectual 
and imaginative horizon by studying the work 
of those half-forgotten artists. Th t would do 
something to check one of the most crying 
faults in the practice of modern architecture, 
its ignorance of antiquity, its failure to realise 
the wider scholarship of art. 


—_--~--e——_— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

A general meeting of this Society was held 
last ‘Thursday, February 8, the President, 
Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, in the chair. Mr. 
E. Caldwell Spruce read a paper on ‘ The 
Present-day Sculpture in France.’’ The 
lecture was illustrated by many slides of 
modern works from the schools in Paris, 
Rodin’s work being chiefly in evidence. In 
speaking of the realistic and emotional types 
so popular at the present time, Mr. Spruce 
expressed the opinion that such works repre- 
senting repulsive or disgusting subjects 
should not be encouraged, as it is violating 
in every way the mission of art. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

The third ordinary meeting of, the session 
of the Associate Section of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association was held in the 
Association rooms, 117, George-street, on the 
7th inst., Mr. W. J. Walker Todd presiding- 
Mr. Oscar Paterson, Glasgow, read a paper 
on “An Elementary Introduction to the 
Study of Taste in Stained Glass.’ He pointed 
out that the faculty of taste was a developed 
process of appreciation, and spoke of the 
development of an idea, of the character of 
the material and its capacity of eliciting 
certain emotions of taste. After dealing with 
the early associations of art with the Church, 
he proceeded to speak of form and colour and 
the identification of character by lines, the 
mixing of light, temperament, the selective 
force, and the mental process of appreciation. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Tue fourth ordinary meeting of the 
Society of Architects for the session 1911-12 
was held at 28, Bedford-square, W.C., on 
February 8, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.1I.B.A. 
(Vice-President), presiding in the unavoid- 
able absence of the President, Mr. Bond. 

The ballot was taken, and the follow- 
ing candidates were declared to be duly 
elected :— 

For Membership. 


©. Chart, F.S.I., Croy- R. Medcalf, Liverpool 
don T. B. Medcalf, Liver- 
W. G. Couldrey, Paign- pool 
ton G. Newton, 
3. A. Dartnall, Leyton- mouth 


stone Thompson, Alderley 
J. P. Firth, Wakefield 
W. dH. G. 


Bourne- 


‘Edge 
ubbard, L. 8. Youngman, 
Bournemouth 


For Studentship. 


Luton. 


J. S. Clatterbuck. Bat- H. W. Sheffield, Earl’s 
tersea Rise, S.W. Barton. 

H. C. Low, Wimborne D. M. Wilson, Hors- 

H. Rhodes, Gorton forth 


Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 
Vice-President), then read a paper on ‘‘ The 
ett of the Working Classes,” illus- 
trating his remarks by lantern slides and a 
number of contract drawings and sketches. 
In the course of his remarks he said :— 

“In the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries great 
strides were made in building houses for the 
middle and poorer classes of the community, 
and in London itself many hundreds of streets 
were laid out and developed about that time. 
In fact, previous to then London was more 
or less a small place to what it so soon after- 
wards became, owing to all sorts of restraints, 
Acts of Parliament and the like which have 
been attempted and passed to keep down 
house building. Many of these areas, how- 
ever, which were so hurriedly covered with 
speculating-built, houses soon came to grief 
and developed into slums, and, besides being 
insanitary, were badly designed, and numbers 
were built either on the old-fashioned back- 
to-back principle, or else provision was made 
for only a very small sage pt and only in 
the cases of the large and more important 
houses was there any more than a very limited 
air space provided, and anything was thought to 
do for the poor. These are now being or 
have had to be removed to make way for 

something else. Better houses, however, were 
built, fronting around a square, which, of 
course, was what we consider more up to date. 

Around all the munificent gifts and charities 
and Garden City schemes rage several points 
which I propose to go into a little more in 

detail, and they are as follows :— 

Which is it advisable to build ?— 

(1 Block dwellings; or (2) cottages; (3) 
tthe block versus the cottage; (4) if cottages, 
whether detached, semi-detached, or in rows; 
(5) number of houses to the acre; (6) the 
essentials of the best house built cheaply. 


Block Dwellings. 


These are divided into two kinds: (a) T'he 
Associated.—A type, however, which is quite 
out of date, and which nobody in his senses, 
and thinking of hygiene or of the ordinary 
ware of life, would suggest; very many of 
these, however, have been built, and it is 
only more or less recently that they have been 
discarded. 

(6) The Seif-Contained.—This type is good, 
each flat being what it says, self-contained, 
that is, having everything which an ordinary 
cottage would have and combining all the 
comforts of a house without interference 
from anyone. 

The cost of block dwellings, according to 
Alderman Thompson, altogether apart from 
the cost of the land, averages about 100/. 
per room, and the land cost about 75l. per 
room, making the total about 175. per room. 
‘This is higher than the cost of the cottage per 
room, but it can be readily seen that where 
‘the site is in London, or other large cities, it 
is impossible or impracticable, even from a 
shilanthropic standpoint, to build other than 
block dwellings. Block dwellings, however, 
should not be built higher than five stories, 
and only four if the cost of the land is such 
as will allow this, owing to the vital question 
of adequately lighting all the rooms. 
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In the case of the Trustees of the will of 
the late W. R. Sutton, the site at the corner 
of Old-street and City-road, London, E.C., 
comprised only 1}# acres, and cost’ about 
95,000/., and the buildings just over 70,000/., 
a total of 165,000/. for 284 tenements and 
fourteen shops—885 rooms and sculleries and 
shops, etc., which works out about 80/. per 
room for the buildings and about 107/. per 
room for the land, and on another site where 
buildings are now being erected at Chelsea 
the cost of the land was 76,000/. for about 
34 acres, and the building contract is 176,000I.. 
a total of 252,000/. for 675 tenements and 
thirty-four shops—2,175 rooms and sculleries 
and shops, etc., which works out about 801. 
per room for the buildings and about 35/. per 
room for the land, and in both these schemes, 
after deducting 40 per cent. for repairs, rates, 
and taxes, and other outgoings, the rents are 
so arranged as to produce 24 per cent. only on 
the total capital outlay. 

The blocks here provide for one, two, three, 
or four roomed tenements, and in all these 
tenements accommodation is made for a 
scullery, bathroom, separate water closet, 
larder, coal cellar, etc., which is not counted 
when speaking of the number of rooms. The 
entrances to the flats are all from staircases. 
Every floor is of fire-resisting materials, as 
also are the staircases and roofs; the play- 
grounds and roadways are made with tar 
macadam; shrubberies are planted wherever 
possible, and care is taken to tend the trees 
and shrubs so that they shall have a fair 
chance of life. Staircase walls are in glazed 
bricks, and generally the whole of the work is 
carried out not so much with the idea of 
building cheaply as that of saving in the cost 
of upkeep and renewals. 

In Liverpool, where the Corporation have 
been doing a great and praiseworthy work on 
the Bevington-street area and where they are 
proposing to spend a further considerable 
amount of money, the block dwellings are to 
comprise living-room, one or two bedrooms, 
scullery, water closet, but no bath. The 
entrances to tenements are from balconies 
placed outside the buildings, but personally 
I am not greatly in favour with this particular 
method of entrance. It, however, has some- 
thing to be said for it. It saves space, because 
one staircase can be made to serve a larger 
number of tenements than if the entrances 
were direct from the staircase. 

In Manchester very many dwellings of this 
latter character have been put up by the 
Corporation, and it is becoming quite a usual 
thing for large municipalities to go into the 
question of doing (as rightly they should do) 
something for the poor, but I am of opinion 
that in doing this the buildings should be 
kept of such a character and at such rents as 
should make them self-supporting with no 
charge on the rates. 


Cottages. 


The Sutton Trustees are purchasing a site 
at Birmingham, about 214 acres in extent, at 
a cost of about 18,5007. including roads and 
sewers, and the proposition is to build 
215 houses and cottages of varying sizes, 
from six rooms to one room _ two-storied 
maisonettes accommodating a total of 251 
families in 1,050 rooms and sculleries, the 
whole scheme working out with roads and 
sewers at about 60,500/., which gives an 
average cost per room of 40/. for the buildings 
and 18/. for the land and roads. 

These figures from my own work prove 
conclusively that the cost per room in the 
cottage for buildings and site is less than the 
cost per room and site in the block. The 
cost of cottage building as given in “ Housing 
Up to Date,” by Alderman Thompson, 
averages roughly from 50/. to 70/. per room, and 
the average site cost about 7/. 10s. per room, 
but it is impossible to make any comparison, 
because, as I have said before, cottages can 
only be built to be productive where the cost 
of the ground is comparatively low. 


The Block versus the Cottage. 


The great question with regard to block 
dwellings is whether they are more or less 
healthy than the cottage, and it must be 
admitted that good health is dependent not 
on one condition but on many. 

The primary command of creation was “ Let 
there be light,’’ and it is because the builders 
of block dwellings in some countries have 
neglected to obey this command that the 
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— dwellings exercise such 
influence in regard to the health 
people. In the New World as well] fi = 
Old this primary command had nek Se e 
er en 
Another point against block dwellings : 
that they are liable to be overcrowded ai! 
however, ought never to happen where the 


4 mischievous 


ster eg. 2 _ 
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Although I am designing many block 


dwellings I am not greatly in love w; 

and if I were able f would build cottage » 
the type which I consider a workinan’s hom 
should be; but with sites of the cost Valin 
of those just referred to it is manifest] 
impossible to consider the question of cotta “d 
thereon, even when the small return of 2k per 
= . taken into account. “ 

n discussing this housing question w; 

workmen I find that no i bg cane 
than that of the need for proper bedroom 
accommodation. Each normal dwelling for 
a workman’s family should also have a 
living-room—spacious, well lighted, bright 
and clean. It should be the brightest and 
most cheerful room in the house. It has to 
serve - ed —_— for the wife, the play. 
room for the children, and the dining. 
for the whole family. ; —— 

Connected with this room there should be a 
scullery in which the rougher domestic work 
of the household can be performed. Each 
dwelling should also be provided with a bath 
and the practice of placing this real necessity 
of modern healthy life in the scullery may be 
recommended where the cost of a’ separate 
bathroom cannot be afforded. 

With regard to the provision of a best room 
or parlour, there is much difference of opinion 
amongst housing reformers in Great Britain, 
Personally, I am a strong advocate of the 
_ or best room. I regard the quiet 

ut strong desire of the workman’s wife to 
have one good room for pleasure as a healthy 
desire of great social value. ; 

This, then, is the standard of a normal, 
healthy home for a workman’s family—thre 
bedrooms, large living-room, scullery and 
bath, and wherever ible a_ parlour. 
There is one external feature of the good 
home which should also be clearly stated, 
viz., the need for garden space. No work- 
man’s home can be regarded as_ properly 
equipped unless it has a garden, however 
small. 

On the broad question, taking all things 
into consideration in connexion with this 
clause, 1 think, all will agree with me that 
the cottage comes out best and wins the cas, 
and should be built wherever possible, of 
course every care being had and due account 
being taken of the situation of the building 
and the cost of the land. 


The Cottage: Whether Detached, Semi- 
Detached, or in Rows. 


Whether the cottage should be detached, 
semi-detached, or in rows depends very 
largely upon the number it is desired to place 
upon any given plot of land, and makes a 
considerable difference in the number to be 
placed, because if they are in rows more land 
is available for building—and the. over- 
crowding of houses is to be deprecated—but 
even if they are so placed it is far better, 
in my opinion, to provide a small yard, then 
the back way, and beyond that the garden, 
and to, say, every four or six houses run 
a passageway from back to front, with pen 
over, to connect up the back way as muc’ 
and as often as possible, and prevent ut 
becoming the nuisance it sometimes does ; 
but if the number of houses to be erec 
to the acre is, generally speaking, says ~ 
Raymond Unwin, reduced to anything = 
fifteen, terrace houses with back passag 
will be found to be a more expensive met! “ 
of development than with passages betwee 
the houses. : i. 

Is it better, however, to build houses on 
detached! Here, again, the quale rs 
money comes in, for it is impossible to 
in this manner as cheaply as terrace houses; 
there are three main walls to be erec phe 
start with, instead of two. The object! ra 
able features, however, which may prio 
connexion with the back way in ‘he fg 
house are done away with, and ae mis 
has its garden directly attached the a 
Detached houses are much better. but a8 
the cost is still more. 
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Looking at this matter dispassionately in 
all its lights, 1 consider that the best way oI 
granging houses economically is semi-de- 
tached, but the passage between the houses 
should be not less than 4 ft. wide, and can 
he used jointly by the occupiers on either 
side; this method does away with the 
obnoxious back passage and is the easiest 
glution of that very irritating by-law 
regarding back ways* which at one time 
every local authority sought and fought for 
gitil they found out the cost of upkeep, 
lighting, etc., and which they would now be 
gad to be rid of. 


Number of Houses to be Built to the Acre. 


This is a very vexed question and one 
which has already caused much heartburning 
_at present in certain districts as many as 
thirty to thirty-five and even more houses are 
builton an average upon every acre of ground. 
This, of course, means overcrowding and dis- 
comfort, terrace houses and practically no 
gardens ; but thirteen to the acre is a very 
ysual number and is good. The Birmingham 
Corporation in their Town Planning Scheme 
for East Birmingham have fixed the limit at 
ten per gross acre with a density rate of 
twenty per gross acre; this has, however, not 
caused satisfaction, and the builders and 
landowners are grumbling. Personally, I 
think a good all-round average is thirteen to 
fourteen per gross acre, and with this number 
itis possible to give plenty of garden ground, 
as will be seen from my first scheme for the 
Birmingham site above spoken of and the 
one now suggested to be carried out. 

Referring again from a Report by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin of the effect of limiting the 
number of houses to the acre, he says, ‘‘ For 
a moment let us confine our attention to 
land worth 3007. per acre, which will be found 
to be a fair average for undeveloped land 
purchased in large quantities on the outskirts 
of existing towns. Two diagrams give 
ina graphic form the main fact that the 
advantage of increasing the number of houses 
to the acre is very much smaller than would 
at first be supposed even if measured solely 
by the money result per plot, while if anything 
is allowed for the size of the plot it becomes 
evident that the crowding of large numbers 
of houses upon the land is really a most 
weconomical proceeding. The additional 
cost of road required to provide the extra 
frontage for the added number of houses 
increases the total cost of development so 
rapidly that raising the number of houses 
from 96 per acre gross to twenty-five per 
are gross only reduces the cost of land 
and roads per house from 682. to 40/., while 
the size of the plot which each house enjoys 
is reduced from 423 yds. to 127 yds.”’ 

To put it in another way, with twenty-five 
houses to the acre, the tenant pays 7d. per 
week for 127 yds. With 96 houses to the 
are, if the tenant paid 1s. O}d. per week, 
he could have 423 yds. for his plot, and the 
landlord would make the same profit upon 
his land, because while the effect of reducing 
the number of houses to the acre from 
twenty-five to 9°6 is to increase the cost per 
plot by 68 per cent., its effect also is to 
‘nerease the area of the plot by 333 per cent. 

To put it in still another way from the 
tenants’ point of view, with 9°6 houses to 
the acre he pays at the rate of 778/. per acre 
for the net area of his plot, which is 
38s. 2kd. per yard, while with twenty-five 
houses to the acre he pays 1,515/. per acre 


for a” net area of his plot, or 6s. 3}d. per 
yard, 


How to Build Houses Cheaply. 


Under the Housing and Town Planning 
Act and the various Small Holders and other 
Acts great incentive will be given to people 
to build houses for themselves, either through 
some of the approved societies or by borrow- 
ing the money in other ways with the aid 
0 . Acts. 

© not pro to go into the many 
methods in which this a be done, but will 
paly Say that I consider the best way to 

uild cheaply is for the client to employ a 
t roughly practical and responsible archi- 
tect, not a faddist or dreamer after the 
le, but one who understands his 
th ject and can give the best results for 
"ig least, money, due care being had to all 

© conditions obtainable.” 
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Mr. H. Freyberg (London), 
in proposing a vote of thanks, said they not 
only had to erect, new and sanitary buildings 
for people who could not help themselves, 
but they also had to do away with those 
insanitary spots in London that had grown 
up in past years, and the difficulty there was 
that as fast as slum areas were cleared away 
they blossomed out in all their fruitfulness 
in other parts of London. It was absolutely 
useless for individual effort to go on unaided, 
and it was of no great practical value for 
any municipal body to clear away slum areas 
in their own particular municipality if they 
were allowed to settle in others. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton (Past-Vice- 
President) seconded the vote of thanks. 


Mr. Henry R. Aldridge (Sec » The 
National Housing and Foon Pliaisien 
Council 

supported the vote of thanks and said that 

Mr. Monson was doing what was absolutely 

essential at the present time in trying to 

work out from the architects’ point of view 
some of the very difficult, housing problems. 
lt was comparatively easy when they had 

unlimited means to dispose of to design a 

middle class house which would readily meet 

the tastes of the client and provide for him 

a comfortable home, but when they had to 

deal with the problem of the maximum of room 

at the minimum of cost it became a very 
different task. The poorer type of workman 
in England, those breadwinners earning 
no more than 18s. or Ill. per _ week, 
were largely beyond the scope of housing 
authorities. Taking the standard set out 
by Mr. Monson of what a good home 
should be, with three bedrooms on the upper 
floor there must be a corresponding pees 
of rooms below, fireplaces on the ground 
floor to correspond with those above, and so 
on; in fact, a well equipped home with bath 
really meant a five-room cottage which 
could not be built in any part of the country 
to let at an economic rent of less than 5s. 
to 7s. per week. Those engaged in estate 
development had declared that the cost of 
the roads again and again equalled the cost 
of the land, but it could be taken as a 
general rule that the cost of road-making 
at least equalled the cost of the land. It 
was quite unnecessary that those subsidiary 
toads which only had to carry a milk cart 
should have to be made strong enough to 
take a traction engine, and when this element 
of cost was taken into account it would, he 
thought, bridge over the difficulty in regard 
to the number of houses per acre. If there 
was any type of development which the 
ordinary medical officer of health had con- 
demned it was the cul-de-sac, but he asked 
whether there was anything very wrong with 

a scheme which provided a cul-de-sac con- 

taining only twenty houses, with a 20 ft. 

road and the houses set back 30 ft., making 

a distance of 80 ft. from house to house. It 

was quite sible, he thought, to get Mr. 

Monson’s ideas brought in with due economy, 

and, unless economy went hand in hand with 

development, they would never get town 
planning to help the people it was intended 
to help. 


Mr. Noel D. Sheffield 


said that the title of Mr. Monson’s paper 
might have been ‘The Housing of the 
Better Class and Better Paid Workman.” 
The class of men and women who might be 
called casual labourers seemed quite beyond 
any scheme for promoting their welfare. In 
many cases it was the occupier who made 
the slum, and even if persons of that type 
were shifted to another district and healthy 
surroundings, they would very soon convert 
the whole neighbourhood into a slum area. 
Block dwellings were used tw a great extent 
by poor women who were compelled to earn 
their own livelihood, and he put forward the 
suggestion that, if possible, in every block of 
dwellings a large and airy room, say, on 
the ground floor, should be provided and 
fitted up as a créche. 


Mr. Chas. F. Mitchell 

said it was their duty to see whether it was 
not possible for those earning 18s. to 1/. per 
week to be made a real asset to the State by 
the improvement of their social conditions. 
It certainly did appear, at first sight, an 
insolvable problem, but he thought that 
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experience would show that the difficulties 
to be met with were not insuperable. He 
was glad that it was in the cottage ‘rather 
than the block dwellings system that the 
solution lay. 


Mr. F. Endell Rosser 

agreed with the lecturer in his advocacy of 
the parlour, which, he thought, gave to the 
working man and woman a certain amount 
of self-respect. 


Alderman W. Thompson (Chairman, The 
National. Housing and Town Planning 
Council) : 

said that if the State was justified in finding 
iarge sums of money to deal with the pro- 
ducts of slum areas, then he thought it. would 
be equally justified in subsidising schemes 
for the better housing of the. working popu- 
lation, seeing the vast importance of the 
human element in the problem before them. 
He believed in the working man’s parlour, 
as it increased the occupier’s self-respect, 
and when they possessed that the solution of 
the other problems was not far off. "He was 
not altogether sure that they could solve the 
problem of the country village without a sub- 
sidy of some kind. They all made up their 
minds some time ago that it was necessary, 
as a commercial undertaking, for a three 
bedroom cottage should be built for not more 
than 150/. Capable men had laughed at 
them, and expressed the view that it was 
impossible to reduce the cost to that figure, 
but they had been completely floored by the 
fact that it had since been done. It was 
only here and there that they were able to 
do this, and it must be borne im mind that 
they were as yet in the experimental stage. 
Architects had only recently, comparatively 
speaking, turned their attention to the cheap 
house. It had never paid them to give the 
matter serious thought; the design of a 
cottage and the superintendence of its erec- 
tion required as much care and trouble as 
larger work, and when it was completed, the 
result of their efforts was often ‘‘lifted’’ by 
builders and others almost to the brick without 
any kind of fee. If architects could devise 
some reasonable means, without putting any 
unfair oppression upon the production of 
houses, which would protect a man who had 
given his life to the consideration of the 
subject, they would be justified in asking 
Parliament to accede to the demands. The 
present Act was not strong enough to get 
at the trouble. So far, every house erected 
on their estate had been designed by a proper 
architect; every house would have to be 
examined by an architect,:and they would 
insist upon having a competent man for every 
house put up. The average number of 
houses there to the acre was not more than 
six. The maximum number was twelve to 
the acre, and the opinion throughout the 
country seemed to be hardening on the ques- 
tion. The zone system of streets radiating 
from the centre would have to be adopted 
when land was purchased which already had 
houses standing upon it. There could not be 
a slum anywhere within ten square miles of 
their estate, their neighbours benefitting by 
their scheme. On an estate 200 acres in 
extent, twenty acres were given up to open 
spaces. The problem before them would be 
very much simplified by getting through one | 
or two practical schemes on well laid out 
pieces of land; 1507. seemed to be about the 
limit, but if it were possible tq get below 
that figure with dignity and self-respect, it 
would be well to do so. 


Mr. Ewart G. Culpin (Secretary, Garden Cities 
Association) 
said that it was a glad sign for housing 
reformers that architects were taking up the 
subject. They had all suffered so much from 
the deadly monotony of streets of houses 
erected from builders’ plans, the cost of build- 
ing and establishment charges being out of 
all proportion to the result obtained. The 
lecturer had proved to housing reformers the 
world wide that the block must give way to 
the cottage, for from every point of view, 
health, morality, and society, the cottage 
must be the unit of town development. He 
had spent the last three months in South 
Wales examining the question, and it was a 
common thing to find houses built in a hill 
side with one and sometimes two stories 
backed by the earth itself, without any possi- 
bility of ventilation. It was bad enough 
C2 
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with one only, but often two could be seen; 
and the plans of those buildings had been 
passed by the Local Authorities within the 
last three to five years, in spite of the pro- 
tests of their medical officer of health. The 
waste of life to which Alderman Thompson 
had referred could be seen in the figures of 
the comparative death rates of large towns 
and garden cities. The death rate of 
Birmingham was seventeen, that of Bourn- 
ville only ‘seven, and while the infantile 
mortality of the former was 170, the latter 
was as low as seventy. Without doubt it was 
evident that the cottage condition was going 
to be the salvation of the worker, and that 
the open spaces of the garden cities would 
do for their children what the private park 
and public playground did for the children 
of the wealthy. 

The Chairman then made a few remarks 
and put the motion to the meeting, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Monson for his lecture. 


Mr. E. C. Monson, 

in reply, said he concurred with the statement 
that the cost of the roads in many cases 
exceeded the cost of the land. With regard 
to the question of paper versus distemper 
for walls, a housing reformer, Mr. Lovegrove, 
of Hornsey, had recently advocated paper 
because with the class of tenant they were 
catering for distemper was apt to get very 
much rubbed, when it got into a horrid greasy 
condition which would never wash off, whereas 
with paper the walls could easily be stripped 
and repapered. Vermin, of course, was 
another question, but with care and -proper 
attention would become, he thought, a thing 
of the past. With regard to the removal of 
dust and house refuse, that was quite a simple 
matter. Every tenement had its own dust 
pail which was perforated to prevent its mis- 
use by the occupier, and it was one of the 
duties of the superintendent of the dwellings 
to see that the dust pail was emptied once 
every day into the dust bin provided for it. 
In Liverpool, they had a system of dust 
shoots with automatic flaps, one dust shoot 
to every two tenements, and the refuse fell 
directly into a large receptacle at the bottom 
of the shaft. It was quite possible to build 
a cottage for 1507. He had, a few days ago, 
obtained an estimate from a builder for a 
house in connexion with the Banbury Com- 
petition, and the builder could erect the house 
to his design for 135/. The accommodation 
provided was three bedrooms, living-room, 
and a scullery. There was hardly any pas- 
sage room, and the whole thing was about 
as compact as it was possible to get it. The 
whole of the rooms were under one roof with 
no outbu'ldings. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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STAFFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


THERE is perhaps no simpler problem in the 
planning of public buildings than that which a 
small library presents to an architect, and in 
this present case the competition proved attrac- 
tive enough to evoke no fewer than 210 sets of 
drawings. The cost of the building as stipu- 
lated by the conditions was not to exceed 
4,0001., the, assessor being Mr, Henry T. Hare, 
F.R.I.B.A., who, it may be remembered, was 
the architect of the offices of the Stafford 
County Council erected some years ago. 

In reviewing @ competition where so large a 
number of designs have been submitted, and 
especially where the successful competitor only 
secures a comparatively small commission, one 
feels impelled to deplore the waste of time and 
labour to the profession generally, unless the 
considerable number of evident tyros among 
the competitors reap some benefit from studying 
the winning design afterwards. Certainly an 
inspection of the Stafford plans shows that about 
two-thirds of the designs sent in did not merit 
even scant consideration on the part of the 
assessor. 

The site of the proposed library occupies a 
very prominent position. It is triangular in 
shape, and situated at the junction of Lichfield- 
road and Bailey-street, the apex of the triangle 
facing the end of Bridge-street, the principal 
thoroughfare of the town. . 

‘The case is one in which a glance at the actual 
surroundings show at once that it was inadmis- 
sible to plan the public entrance elsewhere than 
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at the angle, but this was not so obvious from 
the block plan sent out to competitors, many of 
whom went astray in this respect, and there 
are a few excellent designs with the entrance and 
principal facade to Lichfield-road. 

Mr. Hare spent the greater part of three days 
in making his examination of the designs, and 
selected a short list of sixteen for final con- 
sideration, eventually placing those of Messrs. 
Briggs, Wolstenholme, & Thornely, of Liverpool, 
first ; Messrs. Sutton & Gregory, of Nottingham, 
receiving the second place, with a premium of 
forty guineas ; and Messrs. Castle & Warren, of 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, third place, 
with a premium of twenty guineas. 

A word should be said for the excellent 
conduct of this competition on the part of the 
Stafford Council. The conditions, which were 
placed in the hands of the assessor to draw up, 
were, as might have been expected, very clear 
and concise. The arrangements for viewing the 
drawings exhibited on Friday and Saturday last 
in the Borough Hall were quite satisfactory, 
and a notable feature was the grouping of the 
designs in the short list together with the 
premiated ones in the centre, and so placed as 
to be the first in evidence upon entering the 
room. 

We do not think there can be a word of 
adverse criticism on the result, the selected 
design by Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, & 
Thornely is most carefully and logically worked 
out, and does not show an inch of waste space. 

The size of the rooms conform very fairly to 
the stipulated areas. The entrance is, of 
course, placed at the angle, and the inner hall 
gives access on the left-hand to the ladies’ 
reading-room and the magazine-room. Directly 
in front is the lending library counter, and on 
the right the news-room and staircase to the 
upper floor. Upstairs one crosses a landing to 
the reference-room, which is lighted from above. 
Beyond the reference-room is the librarian’s- 
room, immediately above the book store, and 
having private access by a stairway from the 
lending department the librarian is in close 
touch with the whole building. 

The arrangement of the counter forming a 
borrowers’ enclosure to the lending department 
makes up the 40 ft. asked for in an ingenious 
manner, but apparently the assessor has 
suggested straightening the sides to give a little 
more freedom of movement for the assistants. 
The caretaker’s day-room would have been 
better placed on the ground floor had it been 
possible. The principal feature of plan which 
calls for criticism is the shape of the entrance 
lobby and hall, which appear to have come 
mainly by chance. The ladies’ reading-room is 
also far from perfect in this respect. 

The elevations are proposed to be carried out 
in red brick 2 in. thick (following Mr. Hare’s 
County Council offices) and Hollington stone 
dmessings. They are treated in a dignified 
manner, but will probably prove too expensive. 
We think there is too much work above the 
cornice, which is kept so low as to make the 
general proportion rather unhappy. The angle 
portico with its half-dome of stone is adequately 
dealt with, but one questions the effect produced 
by the dressed stone tablets flanking it, when it 
is seen that the authors propose eventually to 
cover these features with notice boards. The 
authors’ estimated cost is 3,965l. 

Messrs. Sutton & Gregory’s plan is 
generally good, but it is not on _ such 
simple lines as the first. The caretaker’s day- 
room should be situated to give control over the 
main entrance, as, with a small staff working the 
building, the assistants should be relieved of 
general supervision as much as practicable. As 
to the upper floor, the librarian’s-room is 
separated from the reference-room by a so- 
called service corridor without much obvious 
purpose. The elevations are on safe lines, 
though inclined to tameness, but would probably 
look better in execution than on paper. 

In the third premiated design, that of Messrs. 
Castle & Warren, the lending library takes up 
too much of the ground floor space, and is not 
pleasingly disposed. This necessitates placing 
the ladies’ and magazine-room upstairs, and the 
apparent simplicity of the upper floor plan is 
produced at the expense of entering the lacies’- 
room through the last-named department. 
Both these rooms would be better placed on the 
ground floor. The librarian’s-room is _ of 
indifferent shape but well placed. The eleva- 
tions are severely treated, mainly in brickwork, 
and the angle portico, elliptical on plan, is 
handled on too insignificant a scale altogether. 

Amongst the other designs included in the 
short list is an interesting treatment of the 
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angle by Messrs. Bowden & Wallis. , 

The drawings are effectively got fe Pep 
design generally shows far too much stonew k 
for a brick district. This unsvmpathetj 
attitude towards local conditions jx commonks 
adopted by competitors. Mr. J. H. Weseean 
of Dudley, has a sound if not striking len. bee 
far too elaborate and expensive elevations, ; 

Mr. Vernon Hodge shows a proposal for 
making the news-room, magazine-room, and 
borrowers’ space all in one, with no screen 
division, which would certainly facilitate super. 
vision, and follows a hint, if we mistake on 
given by Mr. Hare himself some time ago in : 
paper which he read on the planning of public 
libraries. 

_ On the whole, the promoters of the competi. 
tion may be congratulated in having obtained a 
satisfactory design for the building on a site 
which presented considerable difficulties ip 
evolving a practical working plan coupled with 
adequate architectural expression externally, 


ne 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loan.—The Finance Committee recom. 
mended, and it was agreed, that a loan of 
6,1747. should be made to the Lambeth 
Borough Council for repaving. 

New County Hatx.—It was reported by 
the General Purposes Committee that his 
Majesty the King, who will be accompanied 
by her Majesty the Queen, has intimated 
his intention to lay the foundation-stone of 
the New County Hall. The ceremony will 
take place at twelve o'clock on Saturday, 
March 9. 

New Scuoort.—It is proposed to erect a 
new public elementary school on the Ocean- 
street site, Stepney, and the Randall-place 
School, Greenwich, is also to be enlarged and 
remodelled, at an estimated cost of 400/. 

BarkInG OvutFratt.—The river wall on land 
adjoining the outfall works is to be repaired 
at a cost of about 2501. 


——_e--e—_ —— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Port of London Offices. 

The preliminary designs for this important 
building are to be sent in to-morrow by 
twelve o’clock. Not more than six of the 
competitors will be selected by Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., to submit designs in the final 
competition, at an honorarium of 2C0 guineas 
each; and six other architects may be invited 
to prepare schemes. 


Public Library, Stafford. 

In the competition for the Public Library, 
Stafford, Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, 
Thornely, Pier Head, Liverpool, have been 
placed first; the second coca — 
was by Messrs. Sutton & Gregory, Bromley 
House, Nottingham; and the third, Lage 
Castle & Warren, Amberley House, Norfolk- 
street, Strand. 

Enlargements at Warrington Town Hall. 

The Town Hall Committee of Warrington 
Town Council have decided to invite a 8 
to send in competitive designs and to yd 
three premiums of 20, 10, and 5 guineas 1° 
the enlargement of the Council Chamber and 
also the provision of additional office —_—_ 
modation at the Town Hall. They have = 
given instructions to the surveyor to a 
conditions for such competition and to subm! 
the same for their approval. 


Birmingham Blue Coat School. 

Local architects only are eligible to = 
pete for the proposed new school at 0 at 
Three designs will be selected, and un A 
certain conditions the authors wi!!! be 
50/. each to develop their plans. M a = 
Hunt, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. E. Bateman, 
F.R.1.B.A., are the assessors. 

Church of St. Luke, West Hartlepool. . 

The limited competition for this «hurch - 
which Mr. W. D. Carée acted as assessor, 
resulted in favour of the design pwr 
by Messrs. Lofting & Cooper, 0! 44. Be 
row, W.C. 
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Fire Station, Cardiff. 

At a meeting of the Cardiff City Council 
on Monday, Mr. J. T. Richards explained 
that in connexion with the new fire station, 
the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had been asked to nominate 

assessor for the competitive designs sent 
in, and that a copy of the draft conditions 
of the competition had been sent to that 


gentleman. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.I., 
A.M.Inst.C.H., of Messrs. Banister Fletcher 
& Sons, 29, New Bridge-street, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C., has been elected by the Black- 
heath Bench of Magistrates as their advisory 
architect. 

Mr. Harold I. Merriman, A.R.1.B.A., has 
removed from No. 4, Newman’s-row, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, W.C., to 4, Staple Inn, Holborn, 
W.C. 

Royal Academy Exhibition, 1912, 

The following are the days for receiving 
contributions for the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion this year :— 

Friday, March 29: Water-colours, pastels, 
miniatures, black and white drawings, en- 
gravings, and architectural drawings. 

Saturday, March 30, and Monday, April 1 : 
Oil paintings. 

Tuesday, April 2: Sculpture. 


A Picture Gallery for Salisbury. 

At a meeting of the Salisbury Town 
Council it was announced that Mr. Edwin 
Young, a painter of water-colours, has 
decided to build and endow a _ picture 
gallery for the city. Mr. Young, who is a 
native of the city, has offered a collection 
of his own sketches of old Salisbury, and he 
has conveyed by deed of gift property pro- 
ducing 80/. per annum, the income to be 
used for the expenses of the gallery and to 
provide additional works of art. 


The Centenary of Waterloo. 

The Brussels correspondent of the 7'imes, 
writing on January 20, says that the com- 
mittee which has been formed under the 
presidency of General Baron de Heusch to 
arrange for the celebration, on June 18, 1915, 
of the centenary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
has decided on the construction of a mauso- 
leum at Plancenoit or Braine |’Alleud. The 
memorial, according to a design which is to 
be submitted for final decision to a council 
of British, German, Dutch, French, and 
Belgian artists, will consist of a mass of dark 
porphyry on which the principal group, 
carved in white marble, will stand out in 
relief, with bronze figures round it repre- 
senting the various nations. All the bones 
found on the field of battle will be laid 
within this mausoleum, which will thus in a 
measure become the tomb of all who fell at 
Waterloo. 


Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society. 
Lord Eversley presided over the monthly 
meeting of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society, held at 25, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. The Solicitor, Mr. 
Percival Birkett, presented a report upon 
the provisions of private Bills to be intro- 
duced into Parliament during the coming 
sess‘on and which will affect commons, open 
spaces, and rights of way. It appeared that 
twenty-two vas, water, railway, tramway, 
drainage, and improvement schemes seek 
Power to take in the aggregate about 
990 acres of common land or open space. Of 
these Bills it was decided to oppose the 
Metropolitan Railway Bill, under which 
Cassiobury Park, Watford, is threatened with 
—. It was also decided to oppose the 
oking Gas Bill, which proposes to authorise 
Co, appropriation of 44 acres of Horsell 
~ommon. It was decided to institute 
Bie In regard to a number of other 
‘I » Including the Swansea Corporation 
= A under which Mumbles Hill will be 
ne ed, and eleven railway Bills which 
It w Power to block up public footpaths. 
So wa reported that the total income of the 
Larne for the year 1911 had amounted to 
- ‘ and the expenditure to 1,498/., includ- 
ae arliamentary and legal expenditure 
mounting to 301/. The Secretary, Mr. 
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No. 1. Design for Stair Balustrade. 


By Huzues Brisville, published by N. Langlois about 
1670 and engraved by Jean Berain. 


L. W. Chubb, stated that Mr. E. N. Buxton 
and himself had been nominated to act on 
behalf of the Society as arbitrators in settling 
disputes in regard to eighty-three disputed 
footpaths in the Home Counties. The 
nominations had been made by the land- 
owners and Parish and District Councils. 


- = 
oe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Over-Elaboration of Plans. 

Srir,—I have read with much interest your 
“Note on ‘‘ ‘I'he Over-Klaboraticn of Plans,» 
which coincided with my view of the matter 
when I read Mr. Mackenzie’s paper. To my 
mind, the false sense engendered by the use 
of the title to an excess of thought (which 
can rarely, if ever, be too much indulged in 
if the house is made a success of) would be 
better and more easily explained, in default 
of another and a better one, by the little 
French word ‘‘ étude,’’ about which there can 
hardly be any doubt. The simpler the plan 
the better, but simple plan, if satisfactory, 
can only be brought about at all by much 
étude. ‘‘The House at Hampstead’ on 
p. 142 forms a good explanatory example of 
simplicity, evidently brought about by the 
use of it. E. Swinren Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 





Ironwork by Tijou. 


- §1r,—Your kindly review of my book, with 
its many shortcomings, induces me to send 
you two interesting examples of designs in 
Tijou’s book, and of the source which, I 
believe, inspired them. A small folio book 
of designs, entitled ‘‘Diverses piéces de 
Serruriers inventées par Hugues Brisville, 
Maitre Serrurier a Paris,’’ was produced 
about 1670, and published by N. Langlois, 


No. 2. Design for Stair Balustrade. 
By Jean Tijou, published in London 
in 1693, 


“avec privilége du Roi.’’ The designs are no 
doubt earlier, as the fine portrait of Brisville 
with flowing locks and deep lace or em- 
broidered collar which forms the frontispiece, 
was engraved by G. Ladame in 1663. Four- 
teen of the sixteen plates are of finely-chased 
and repoussé escutcheons for locks, richly 
worked borders, etc., all of great elaboration. 
The publication in its entifety seems to have 
inspired, or at least been taken more or less 
as a model, for the costly book of designs 
published by Tijou in London in 1693; and 
for which some of the best known artists of 
the day made the engravings. The work 
also directly inspired many of Tijou’s designs. 
The two balustrade or stair-rail designs, 
No. 1 and No. 4, reproduced from the 
last plate but one of Brisville’s book, have, 
it appears, obviously suggested those marked 
No. 2 and No. from Tijou’s. The 
latter design, stripped of its floral enrich- 
ments, presents several elements in common. 
As a motif it has since been largely used both 
in France and in England by a succession of 
later designers, and it thus becomes of interest 
to trace it to its source. It was used by Tijou 
for the grand staircase at Chatsworth, but 
in a simplified form. A photo of one of 
the original balustrades made by Tijou, which 
has been sent to me for reproduction in con- 
sequence of alterations at Chatsworth, is 
appended, No. 5. 

The second design, by Brisville, is seen in 
No. 4, the central figure, as in the former 
case, being the fleur-de-lis. Tijou’s render- 
ing is seen in No. 3 with additional floral 
embellishments, but otherwise practically 
identical. It was used as the motif for the 
balustrade at the head of the Long Water at 
Hampton Court, but in a much simpler form, 
as seen in the illustration No. 6. 

J. STARKIE GARDNER. 

Star Works, Tradescant-road, 8. Lambeth, 
3, W. 
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No. 3. Design for Balustrade. 
By Jean Tijou (1693). 
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No. 4, Design for Balustrade. 


By Hugues Brisville, published by N. Langlois about 1670, 


engraved by Jean Berain. 
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The London Building Requirements. 


Sm,—I have read with interest in the current 
issue of your journal the leading article whici: 
deals with the requirements affecting the erec- 
tion of skeleton-frame buildings in London 
All who are concerned in the erection of such 
buildings will, I am sure, agree with your 
appreciation of the recent action of the District 
Surveyors’ Association in endeavouring to 
obtain uniformity in the preparation ot 
structural calculations for such buildings. But 
the writer of your leader has omitted to 
mention one very important point in connexion 
with the administration of the provisions of 
the London County Council (General Powers) 

















No.5. Two Balusters of the Grand Staircase 
at Chatsworth as at present existing. 
(Presumably by Tijou.) 


Act, 1909, in regard to skeleton-frame_ build- 
ings. He says that, as regards the plans and 
particulars required to be submitted under 
such Act, ‘the architect is left entirely at the 
mercy of the particular District Surveyor 
with whom he may have to deal.’’ This state- 
ment is directly at variance with sect. 22 (33) 
of the 1909 Act, which provides that any person 
dissatisfied with any requirement of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor under such section (which section 
contains nearly all the general requirements 
in regard to skeleton-frame buildings), may, 
within fourteen days of the date of the service 
of a notice from the District Surveyor, appeal 
to a petty sessional court. Opinions may vary 
as to whether a police-court magistrate is the 
most suitable person to decide disputes of this 
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nature, but the right of appeal exists, and it 
undoubtedly tends to obviate any high-handed 
action on the part of an administrative official. 

The London building law is admittedly a 
most complicated subject, and criticisms oi 
its provisions are of frequent occurrence. I 
suggest, however, that such criticisms would be 
much less prevalent if the existence of the 
very extensive rights of application to the 
County Council, or appeal to the Tribunal of 
Appeal, or some other body, were more fully 
appreciated. I note that in the same issue of 
your paper a report is given of a lecture by 
Professor Beresford Pite on ‘“ London as an 
Architectural Syllabus.” Professor Pite quotes 
as an example of the tyranny of the London 
building law the provisions of sect. 73 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, in regard to 
projections, and he is reported as stating that 
in consequence of such, it would be ‘quite 
impossible’? to build, in the London streets. 
structures like the Strozzi and Farnese palaces. 
because of their projections. Such a. state- 
ment, although it has been made so often as 
almost to rank as a truism in the eyes of many 
people, is not borne out by facts. The open- 
ing words of sect. 73 are rarely quoted, but 
they are undoubtedly the most important in 
the section, viz.:—The following provisions 
shall (except with the consent of the Council) 
apply, ete. They clearly imply that it is the 
intention of the legislature that the Council 
shall allow departures from the ordinary re- 
quirements in special cases, and, as a perusal 
of other columns of your paper will show. 
“consents”? under this section are given almost 
every week. Presumably, if the architectural 
treatment of a building in an important street 
required the provision of a cornice with a big 
projection, consent could be obtained from the 
Council without much difficulty. 

Architects who find’ themselves in trouble 
with any undesirable requirement under the 
London building law, will be well advised to ask 
themselves two questions:—l. Does the re- 
quirement correctly apply to the case under 
consideration? 2. If it applies, is there any 
way of “ getting out’”’ of it. either by applica- 
tion to the County Council or by appeal to 
the Tribunal or some other body? In quite a 
number of cases it will be found that the 
legislature has considerately provided some 
means by which the case in question can be 
judged upon its merits, and in reference only 
to the spirit and not the letter of the law. 

Horace Cusitt, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Rotting of Floors. 

Sir,—My experience of twenty-seven years 
as a builder leads me to believe that the 
rotting of floors under lino is primarily due to 
the want of air circulation, and in many cases 
I have greatly improved matters by cutting 
through external walls and inserting air-bricks 





No. 6. Balustrade as actually carried out at the head of the Long Water, Hampton Court. 
(Presumably by Tijou.) 
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with a through draught, if possible, thus 
obtaining a current of air in contact with the 
underside of the floorboards, It is also advis- 
able to fix small flush gratings in the floor 
itself, cutting away the lino in smal] neat 
squares. I may say that I have known an 
absolutely new floor, laid with dry boards 
when covered with lino to rot away in two 
years. BINNING CANDLER, 
12, Mortimer-street, W. 


Sir,—It is quite incorrect to imagine that 
‘‘the washing of the floor and the soaking of 
the water through the linoleum causes 
the injury.”’ The washing has nothing to do 
with it. It would be a rare case in which the 
washing would be so excessive and the linoleum 
so poor as to make access of water possible, 
The cause of the decay in a linoleum-covered 
ground floor is no accident or mystery. It is 
simply sealing down woodwork to which damp 
has access (or which is itself damp), and so 
preventing the surface evaporation. Removal 
of the linoleum will always lessen and mostly 
arrest the decay. I should be interested to 
know the result of the sand remedy. 

T. R. Hooper. 


? 





Architectural Assistants to the Office of Works 
and the London County Council. 


S1r,—I should be very much obliged if you 
will inform me as to the proper way to apply 
for a post as Architectural Assistant to H.M.'s 
Office of Works, and also to the Architectural 
Department of the London County Council, 

R. P. 


[*,* Applications cannot be made as an 
“Architectural Assistant’? at H.M. Office of 
Works, but as a ‘“‘ Draughtsman.”’ They should 
be addressed to the Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W., stating briefly 
qualifications, where previously engaged, and 
salary required. Age must be under thirty. 
Applications for London County Council 
should be addressed ‘Chief Architect,” with 
similar particulars.—Eb. ] 


Gas Fittings. 

Sir,—I would be greatly obliged if you will 
be so good as to give your opinion in the 
circumstances mentioned below. As it is a 
matter affecting the trade, it may be of 
general interest. A gasfitter undertook to 
“take down several pendants, alter the services 
to the required positions ready for new fittings, 
refix one pendant, supply all necessary 
materials and labour for so much money.” 
The work was completed satisfactorily. The 
customer claimed the old fittings taken down. 
The gasfitter says—(1) The old matevials were 
allowed for in the price agreed upon. (2) It 
is the. custom of the trade in a contract that 
all old materials become the property of the 
contractor. A. G. 


[*.* We cannot advise you on this point with 
any certainty; it is really a question for your 
lawyers. As to (1), if it was clearly unders 
that the value of the old material was considered 
in the price agreed upon for the work, the 
question of custom does not arise; but it 1s 
a pity this was not expressed in the contract, 
and it is a question whether evidence woul 
be admitted to explain the written contract. 
The refixing of an old pendant would by 
itself seem rather to indicate a contrary I0- 
tention, and in any case we doubt 
whether the evidence would be admitted. 
As to (2), we have no personal knowledge of 
any such custom. A custom must be certain 
and reasonable, and so universally acquies 
in that it may reasonably be presumed to have 
been known to the parties, and tacitly im 
ported into the contract. You should _ take 
ney advice before embarking on litigation.— 
Eb. 








Damp Plaster Wall. 


Sir,—In reply to “Q. S.,” a firm in the City 
supply a solution which will keep back damp. : 
had occasion to use some in a very bad 7 . 
Hampstead some years ago, with an excellen 
result. I found it necessary, after giving te 
damp wall two coats of solution, to give! 
a coat of knotting, then paint stood well. 

W. WHITBREAD, _ 
Clerk of W orks. 
—__¢-—-e————— 
METRIC EQUIVALENT TABLES. 

A publication issued by the Centra! 1 b -— 
lations Institute, of 18, Eastcheap. ™™- 
includes fifty useful tables of meee a 
British equivalents, the values being be 
upon figures supplied by the Board of 


and guaranteed to be absolutely correct. 


The tables relate to measures of length, = 
and volume, weights and money, pol 


published in convenient form at al 
price. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article deals with some questions 
affecting Architects, Clients, and Specialists. 

4 second article, entitled “ Architectural 
{ssistants and the Office of Works,’’ refers to 
the recent correspondence in our pages on the 


subject (p. 170). 





In “ Notes’ Column (p. 171) will be found © 


observations on: “ Professor Blomfield’s R.A. 
Lectures”; ‘* The London Society ”; “ Edin- 
burgh and London”; “ The Corporate Life 
of London”; ‘‘The President’s Address to 
Students”; ‘‘ The Pugin Studentship, 1880.” 


A combined meeting of the Architectural 
Association with the Junior Institution of 
Engineers was held on Monday, when Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A., read a paper on “ Bridges,” 
and showed some water-colour sketches by his 
father, the late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 
(See p. 172.) 

Professor Blomfield’s third Royal Academy 
lecture, entitled “‘ French Draughtsmen of the 
XVIIth Century,” was delivered on Monday. 
An abstract appears on p. 175. 


Under ‘“ Architectural Societies” (p. 175) 
brief notices of the following societies appear : 
“Teeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society ” ; 
“Edinburgh Architectural Association.” 


An abstract of a paper by Mr. E. C. P. Monson 
on “The Housing of the Working Classes,” 
read before the Society of Architects, appears 
on p. 176. 

An article on the ‘Stafford Library Com- 
petition” appears on p. 178. 

In Correspondence columns (p. 179) will be 
found letters on: “‘ The Over-Elaboration of 
Plans”; ‘“‘ Ironwork by Tijou”’; “The London 
Building Requirements.” 


Our Monthly Illustrated Historical Review 
(p. 183) includes: ‘* Architectural Details in 
Monumental Brasses”; ‘‘Stones Used for 
Ancient Brasses”’; “‘Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies ” ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 187) con- 
tains: “The Institute of Builders ”’ ; ‘‘ Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association”; ‘‘ Belfast 
Builders’ Association”; ‘‘ Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces”; ‘‘ Applications 
under the Building Acts, 1894 to 1909,” etc. 


The third of the present series of the Carpen- 
ters’ Hall Lectures on the ‘‘ Arts Connected with 
Building” was delivered on Wednesday last 
week by Mr. Herbert W. Wills. The title of 
the address was ‘“‘'The Past and Present Con- 
— of Building.” Our report appears on 
p. 190. 


The inaugural meeting of the London Society, 
formed to foster an interest in London on the 
part of its citizens, was held on Friday last 
week, Our report appears on p. 191. 


A report of the dinner of the Incorporated 
Clerks of Works’ Association is given on p. 192. 


In Law Reports (p. 193) will be found brief 
teports of the following cases: ‘“‘ Case under 
the London Building Act”; “ Builder and 
Pung Owner’s Dispute ;” “ London Drainage 

y= ws.”” 
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MEETINGS. 





Fripay, Fesruaky 16, 

Royal Sanitary Institute—Dr. G@. F. McCleary on 

Elementary Statistics.” 7 p.m. 

The Royal Institution.—The Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. A. 
Macdonald, K.C.B., LL D., on “The Road: Past, 

nt, and Future.” 9pm. 

Bo ries Polytechnic ({lluminating Engineering).— 
ia - Dow, B.Sc., on “ Practical Lighting Problems.” 


30 p.m. 

Edinhirgh Architectural Association. — Associates’ 
aunual dinner, 7.30 p.m. 

rasgow Trchnical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
bar ty.—Mr. J. Muiron “The Management of Building 

nezacte. ‘ 45 p.m. 

gary of Mechan‘cal Engineers.—Annual general 

ag. Spm. 

Ee tion oF Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Preve foot Harcourt Lectures on “ Works for the 
Moet con, °! Coast-Erosion,” by Mr.-W. T. Douglass 

me ce: 8. p.m. 2 

e Fe da of Civil Engineers.—The Vernon- 
Cont Broce et on “Works for the Prevention of 
8pm. by Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.Inst.U.E. 


—— Fesruary 17. 
Assoviation.—Third spring visit, to the 
1 Museum Extension. 2 p.m. at the building. 
— Tec hitectures Association.—Mr. J. A. O 
e : : : 2 ’ 
Ilustrated, 7:30 n mrs Buildings of America. 
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Junior Institution of Engineers.—Annual dinner, at the 
Hotel Cecil, London. Commendatore G. Marconi, 
D.Sc., President, in the chair. 7.30 p.m. 

Monpay, Fesrvuary 19. 

Royal Institute of British Architects —Mr. Edward 
Warren, F.S.A., on ‘Collegiate Architecture,” with 
lantern slides. 8 p.m. ; 

Royal Academy of Arts.— Mr. A. P. Taurie, M.A., 
D.Sce., on “‘ Pigments, Old and New, and their Value in 
Detecting Forgeries.”’ 8 p.m. 

Royal sanitary Institute.—Dr. G. F. McCleary, B.D., 
D.P.H., on ‘* Water: Composition, Pollution, and 
Purification.’’ 7 p.m. 

Liverpool pay ~<A Societv.—Mr. T. E. Eccles on 
“‘A Holiday in Piedmont.” Lantern slides. 

Turspay, Fesruary 20. 

Northampton Polytechnic (:lluminating Engineering).— 
Mr. S. D. Chalmers, M.A,, on ‘‘ The Use of Shades and 
Reflectors.” 7.30 p.m. 

The Institution o¢ Civil Engineers.—Paper on ‘“‘ Some 
Features of the West African Government Railways,”’ 
by Mr. Frederic Shelford, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wal' (Lecture: on Arts Con- 
nected with Building).—Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A., on 
‘* Medieval Sculpture.” 7.45 p m. 

‘ Royal Society of Arts—Mr. Frank Warner on ‘“‘ Silk.”’ 

p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Associa’ ion ( Associate Section). 
—Mr. Geo. P. Bankart on ‘‘ Plasterwork.’’ 8 p.m. 

koyal Academy of Arts——Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A., 
D.Sc., on “*‘ The Chemistry of Pigments.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A., 
on ‘Elementary Science: Physics, Chemistry ’’—I. 


7 p.m. 

Lhe Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
the Great Western Railway Reinforced-Concrete Ware- 
house, near Battersea Park Station. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

Carpenters’ Hall (London-wall).—Mr. W. St. John 
Hope, M.A., on ‘‘The English House from the Nor- 
mans to the Tudors.” 8 p.m. 

London Master Builders’ Association—Annual din- 
ner, Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, Charing 
Cross. 7 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Eaginezrs.—Mr. J. C. Mac- 
farlane and Mr. H. Burge on *‘'The Supply and Trans- 
mission of Power in Self-contained Road Vehicles and 
Locomotives.”” 8 p.m. 

Fripay, Fesrvuary 23. 

The Royal Institution.—Mr. George K. B. Elphinstone 
on “ The Gyrostatic Compassand Practical Applications 
of Gyrostats.” 9 p.m. 

Royal Academy os Arts.—Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A., 
D.Se., on ‘‘ The Chemistry of Pigments.’ 8 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Paper by Mr. H. L. Goddard, M.A., entitled ‘‘ Rambles 
and Reminiscences.’’ 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
The Vernon-Harcourt Lectures on ‘‘ Works for the 
Prevention of Coast Erosion,” by Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 


—_-}-e—_——_ 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Art Journal contains some illustra- 
tions of furniture at Kedleston by Robert 
Adam, and the original designs in the Soane 
Museum are shown in some cases for com- 
parison. The palm-tree forms of the bed- 
posts and torchires in the State bedroom 
seem florid and inappropriate, and we prefer 
the more usual designs associated with 
Adam’s decorative work, such as the fine 
basket-grate with fender. Another article 
on Drayton House is informative with | its 
illustrations, and the same may be said for 
the note on some ‘‘Chimneypieces of the 
Early Georgian Period,” including examples 
at Holkham, Temple Newsam, Eltham, 
Devonshire House, and elsewhere. 

The Burlington is a particularly good issue, 
in both literary and artistic matter. Sir 
Charles Holroyd and Mr. Thomas Okey 
give some personal reminiscences of Alphonse 
Legros, which will be read with interest ; and 
a second article by Mr. D. T. B. Wood 
appears on ‘ Tapestries of the Seven Deadly 
Sins,” with illustrations. An article on 
‘‘Constable as a Portrait-Painter’’ is con- 
tributed by Mr. D. S. MacColl, and one on 
“Three Little-noticed Paintings in Rome,” 
by Gustavo Frizzoni, reproductions of the 
paintings being given. Other illustrations are 
from “Some lost drawings by or near to 
Raphael.”” The magazine also includes 
another of Mr. Lionel Cust’s articles on 
* Pictures in the Royal Academy Collections.” 

The Connoisseur for February gives the 
second part of Mr. Leonard Willoughby’s article 
on ‘‘Sherborne House,’’ with a good many 
interesting illustrations, the interior arrange- 
ments of the building and its contents being 
described. Mr. R. L. Mason has an illustrated 
article on “ English Furniture of the XVIIIth 
Century”—a review of Mr. Herbert Cescinsky’s 
second volume on the subject; and other 
articles are *‘‘The Historical Collection of 
British Water-colours at the Grafton 
Galleries,’ by Mr. Alexander J. Finberg, 


_in.--the 


‘found some obvious truths 
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and “The History of English Silver Plate.” 
The illustrations this month include two 
coloured plates—“ Mrs. Anne Pitt, by George 
Romney, from an engraving by Will Hender- 
son,” and ‘“ Lady Douglas in the Garden, by 
Thomas Gainsborough, from the engraving 
by A. Jamas.” ; 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler describes ‘‘ the 
New Washington’”’ in Scribner in an article 
of some importance, in the course of which 
he says that the city has been elaborated in 
the last ten years along the lines of a 
definitely-conceived plan for its beautifica- 
tion. Three new department buildings, to 
be seen together and in architectural har- 
mony are soon to be undertaken. In the 
course of the article the author says : — 


‘*He who visits Washington now after ten 
years, who has not seen it, say, since just 
after the war with Spain, finds so great a 
transformation that he is fain to take his 
bearings anew from the ancient landmarks, 
and is relieved to find the Capitol and the 
Monument still predominant. Even after five 
years one finds the new monuments, architec- 
tural and sculptural, vying in interest with 
the old. But the decade is a more eligible 
period than the lustrum, for the purpose of 
comparison, because it is ten years since the 
Senate authorised its District Committee to 
employ experts ‘for the improvement of the 
park system of the district of Columbia,’ and 
it is from that authorisation that. we may 
date the beginning of the New Washington- 
A chief element of one’s wonder is the costli- 
ness of the new erections. The ex- 
penditure on all these new expanses of hewn 
granite or elaborated marble has been not 
only ungrudging, but lavish. The three new 
department buildings which’ form the imme- 
diate occasion of these remarks are estimated 
to cost eight millions. . Why should 
not the official guardians of the ‘beauty and 
harmony’ of the capital be clothed with the 
powers necessary to perform their function, 
with the powers, say, of a Roman edile or 
of a French prefect, and thus enabled to 
protect the community from the ravages of 
individualism? It is certain that only by 
the lodgment of such a power somewhere can 
beautiful and harmonious cities be made. 
: Surely the beauty and harmony of 
their capital should be an object to the people 
of the United States! This view seems to 
be making its way into the minds of the 
representatives of the people in Congress 
assembled. It is noteworthy and encourag- 
ing that, after many years, an ‘art com- 
mission’ has been authorised and appointed 
for the Federal building of the capital, includ- 
ing the surviving architect-member of the 
Commission of 1901. Considering the Con- 
gressional, which is to say the popular, 
dread and distrust of ‘expertise,’ this is a 
signal victory for ‘collectivism.’ It is true 
that the powers of this body seem to be 
thus far limited to answering, and possibly 
to asking, questions. But the camel’s nose 
is in the tent. If the Commission continues 
to commend itself to public confidence there 
is every reason to hope that its power will 
be enlarged to include a permanent and 
salutary check upon: the public, if not also 
upon the private, building of the district of 
Columbia. With the enlarged powers which 
are also to be expected for the authorities of 
the district, it is not wildly unreasonable 
even to hope that the end of the XXth cen- 
tury may see: what is already recognised as 
‘the handsomest city in America’ recognised 
as the handsomest city in the world.” 


The article is illustrated from drawings by 
Mr. E. C. Peixotto and by photographs. Mr. 
Elmer Roberts. continues his discussion of 
modern industrial conditions in Germany 
with ‘‘The Passing of the Unskilled in 
Germany.’ The processes at work in that 
country tend, he declares, to convert the 
whole ‘population into users of tools and 
machinery. Mr. S. 8S. Howland, an American 
gentleman who has travelled a great deal, 
describes ‘‘Cuzco, the Sacred City of the 
Incas.” 

Harper's Magazine is an_ interesting 
number, but. the February issue contains 
nothing of special interest to our readers. 

The Countess of Stradbroke has an article 
National Review on “Trade 
Unionism and Character,’’ in which will be 
expressed in 


forcible language. In the course of the article 


the writer says :— 


“The idea of the trade unionist that if a 
workman works eight hours instead of ten, 
and that if during the eight hours he only 
does the work of six hours, he is thereby 
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finding work for some of his unemployed mates, 
is a delusive and a. destructive fallacy. 
Suppose a bricklayer can lay one thousand 
bricks in eight hours, and he chooses only to 
lay seven hundred and fifty—that is, he 
reduces his output of labour by one quarter. 
And suppose three other bricklayers do the 
same. They imagine that between them they 
are finding work for a fifth man. Well, 
imagine this fifth man to be engaged, what 1s 
the position? We have five men doing the 
work of four—in other words, the builder has 
to pay one man’s wages for nothing. That 
fifth man’s wages goes to increase the cost of 
building, and the effect of this is that people 
who meant to build will not do so now that 
the cost is greater, which means that hundreds 
of men who would have been employed in 
erecting these new houses have now no work 
to do. Thus the principle of the action of the 
four bricklayers, though finding work for the 
fifth man temporarily, is actually the means 
of depriving very large numbers of their daily 
labour and daily bread. This is exactly what 
has been going on all over the country, not 
merely in the building trade but in every other 
industry materially affected by trade unionism. 
The efficiency of the individual workman has 
been reduced 1n two ways, either by retaining 
inefficient workmen or by constraining efficient 
men to reduce their efficiency, in each case 
burdening industry with a heavy charge. This 
leads either to diminished production or to 
an increased labour bill for the same produc- 
tion, and in either case the price of the product 
is raised to the public. Consequently the 
pause buys less, demand falls off, factories 

ave to be closed, and the ranks of the unem- 
= are swelled by workmen who would 

ave been kept on if’ the price of the com- 
modity they produced had not been artificially 
raised by the mistaken action of the trade 
unions in tampering with the efficiency of the 
workman. The regulations and customs 
of trade unions are unfavourable to the 
development of habits of diligence and ap- 
plication; their very genius makes for the 
repression rather than for the stimulus of 
industry; they encourage the slowest man to 
set the pace and the mediocre man to set the 
standard of quality.. Consequently they are 
unjust both to the employer and the workman, 
and to the general public besides, because they 
prevent the workman from making the most 
of his own faculties and the employer from 
receiving the best that his men can give, whilst 
by restricting production they raise the price 
of commodities to the people generally. There- 
fore they operate in restraint of trade and 
are inimical to the interests of the community. 
In plain English they foster idleness.” 


—_—* 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 





The Concrete Institute. 

A meeting of the Concrete Institute took 
place at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, Westminster, S8.W., on Febru- 
ary 8, Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., I.S.0., 
F.R.1.B.A., presiding. The following were 
elected members :— 

Mr. Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc., London. 

Mr H. P, Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., London. 

Mr. David Donaldson, London. 

Mr. William E. J. Fett, Hull. 

Mr. James A. Malcolm, London. 

Mr L. R. Nicol, Padstow, Cornwall. 

Mr. George S. Roberts, London, 

Mr. J. Vaughan Stewart, jun., Lebu, Chile. 

It was announced that the Council had 
admitted Mr. Wilfrid -Lever, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, as a student. 

A paper by Professor Beresford Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘The Atsthetic Treat- 
ment of Concrete,’ was submitted, and the 
following took part in the discussion :—Mr. 
Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. E. 
Fiander Etchells, F.Phys.Soc., Mr. A. Alban 
H. Scott, M.S.A., Mr. L. Serraillier, Mr. 
Herbert Shepherd, A.R.I.B.A., Sir Henry 
Tanner, C.B., and Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P. 

A report will appear in our next issue. 


|. a 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


R.1.B.A. Pagin Studentship. 


HE illustrations of Beverley Minster 
and the Chapel,. Vicar’s Close, Wells, 
are part of the set awarded the 
Pugin Studentship, 1911-12. ‘‘ Mr. 

Jam.) Macgregor,” said Mr. Gerald C. Horsley 

in his criticism of the prize drawings, “ has 

won the first place by the excellent quality of 
his workmanship and full set of drawings,” an 
opinion in which we concur. 
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East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. 


As announced in our last issue, Messrs: J. 
Saxon Snell & Stanley M. Spoor, of London, 
are the successful architects in the East Sussex 
Hospital, Hastings, competition (King Edward 
VII. Memorial). 

The problem set in this competition was 
the provision of a general hospital on the 
pavilion system for 100 beds on a site of about 
4 acres in an elevated position overlooking the 
sea, such site having a fall of over 50 ft. from 
west to east. 

The instructions definitely demanded the 
provision of one lift only to serve all floors, and 
that the administrative block should occupy a 
central position. Advantage has been taken of 
the very great fall in the ground to place the 
women’s and children’s block on the lower 
portion to the east of the administration block, 
and build this pavilion three stories high, 
thereby providing, in accordance with the 
schedule of requirements, accommodation about 
one-third in excess of that of the male ward 
block, which is of two stories only, and is situate 
on the west side of the administration block. 
The area occupied by either pavilion is, there- 
fore, practically identical. 

The main ward blocks call for little comment, 
and are of the usual pavilion type. Diversity 
in units of each class of patients has presented 
some difficulty, and the design as now drawn 
shows a lack of symmetry which, in the smaller 
units especially, will no longer obtain when the 
hospital is completed by the addition of large 
ward units to the north side of the main corridor, 
in the manner indicated by dotted lines on the 
block plan. 

The surgical wards are shown on the top 
floor in both pavilions for easy and level com- 
munication with the operating unit, which is 
central, opposite to the lift, and placed in this 

















BLOCK PLAN 


East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. 


position for the best conditions of light and 
ventilation. The sanitary annexes are placed at 
the end of the large wards and embrace large 
balconies for the use of patients, which face 
almost due south, and overlook the sea. The 
cubic contents of the wards allow each adult 
patient upwards of 1,400 ft., children receiving 
just over 1,000 ft. 

The finishings to the ward blocks include teak 
floors and joinery, tiled dados in annexes, and 
provision is, of course, made for the usual 
rounded salient and internal angles. Ventila- 
tion is provided by natural method only, and 
consists of an ample provision of adjustable 
inlets and outlets. The wards are heated by 
low-pressure hot water; open fires, however, 
being provided to insure a cheerful aspect to the 
occupants. 

The administration block, as to that portion 
placed to the south of the main corridor, com- 
prises the following :-— 

On the lower ground floor—Casualty depart- 
ment and in-patients’ entrance and hall, X-Ray- 
room, etc., and the main porters’ office and 
telephone exchange. 

On the ground floor—Entrance for officers, 
members of the committee, and public visitors, 
board and committee-rooms, secretary’s office, 
waiting-room, etc., house surgeons’ and matron’s 
quarters. 

On the top floor—Domestic servants’ sleeping 
accommodation. 

On the north side of the corridor the accom- 
modation is :— 


On the lower ground floor—Porters’ apart- 
ments, boiler house, engineers’ workshop, etc., 
steam and house coal cellars, wine cellar, box- 
room, and various stores. 

On the ground floor—Nurses’ dining-room, 
servants’ dining-room, sewing-room, linen, 
mattress, and like stores, kitchén, sculleries, 
servery, pantries, and the usual food stores. 

On the top floor is placed the operating unit 
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consisting of :—Operating-room, anesthetic 
and after-recovery rooms, sterilising-room 
surgeons’ robing-room, and compartments dor 
sclints and bandages, etc. 

The main staircase with electric lift is placed 
centrally to serve the upper, lower, and middle 
corridors, it serves the operating-room direct 
and is also opposite to the service from kitchen, 
and in the basement the coal supply, it jg of 
sufficient size to carry a bed with lift attendant 
and nurse. A hand lift is also shown for food 
and medicine. 

The laundry is shown at the rear of the kitchen 
and offices, and is attached thereto by a covered 
way. A lower story comprises disinfector 
destructor, and a small steam engine for driving 
the laundry plant. 

The isolation block has been placed in the 
north-west angle of the site, and distant over 
50 ft. from any building shown or boundary or 
subsequent addition contemplated. The cubic 
allowance to each patient in this building js 
2,000 ft., and the finishings are generally as 
described to the main wards. 

The nurses’ home is placed as far from the 
hospital buildings as the restrictions of the site 
permit, and has a garden and tennis court on 
the west side. The home provides bedroom 
accommodation for six sisters, ten staff nurses, 
fourteen probationers, and two domestic 
servants. Night nurses are accommodated on 
the top floor and a sick bay is also provided here 
which can be entirely isolated from the rest of 
the building if occasion demands. Separate 
sitting-rooms are provided for sisters, staff 
nurses, probationers, and servants respectively 
on the ground floor, and in addition to the fore- 
going bed and sittins-rooms of more ample 
proportion for the assistant or home matron, 

The mortuary, shown on that portion of the 
site which is farthest from the hospital proper, 
nearest to the town, and screened from the 
wards by the out-patients’ block ; it comprises 
lockers for six bodies, shell store, viewing chapel, 
and waiting-room, and adjoining a postmortem- 
room, pathological laboratory with dark room 
and specimen museum, the latter rooms being 
served by a separate entrance. 

The out-patients’ department comprises 
waiting-room for 200, consulting-rooms, dressing 
and recovery-rooms, dispensary drug store and 
dispensary waiting-room. The rather excep- 
tional proportions of this building were dictated 
by the specific requirements set forth in the 
‘Conditions of Competition.” Lighting will be 
by electricity throughout all the buildings, with 
emergency gas jets at different points. 

A dual system of fire hydrants is provided 
throughout off the main and establishment 
tanks respectively, and the usual fire-escape 
staircases, etc., are indicated. : 

The future extension contemplated in the 
preparation of the design, and as indicated in 
dotted lines on the block plan (after allowing 
for the displacement of some of the ward units 
on the north side of the corridor necessitated by 
such extension) includes thirty-two beds for 
each sex, twelve additional bedrooms in the 
nurses’ home, five bedrooms for domestie 
servants, and corresponding enlargement else- 
where. ; ; nly 

Externally the walls, which will be pened 
built hollow, are intended to be faced nom 
pressed red facings relieved with brindled — 
and string courses. Some stone has he 
introduced in the bays, entrances, etc., . “ 
administration block, and the roofs W1 
covered with green slates. “is 

Some endeavour has been made to crea oh ; 
domestic feeling in the elevation of the nut a 
home. The other buildings, if of unpre d 
design, may, it is believed, not prove unattr 
tive. 


a> 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 15, 1862. 





The Proposed Abbatoir for Brighton. 


Tae Town Council of Brighton = 
resolved to alter the proposed site of a 
abbatoir. Some of the members are Ag 
abandoning the Bill now in Parliament br "it 
gether ; but by a majority o! 16 to 
was resolved to amend the Bill as reg 
the site. oe 

[*,* Vested interests ultimately caused the 
abandonment of this Bill.—Ev-] 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS IN 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES.—IL* 
py J. S. M. Warp, B.A, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


YE referred in our previous article to 
W the hrasses with a double canopy 


for two persons, and will now deal 
with a few examples characteri tic 
istype. -° 
ye coh ae the central shaft extends the 
whole length of the composition, but more 
often it terminates in a bunch of foliage. 
To illustrate this class we will take two 


8. 

ine first, Sir John Cassy and wife, 1400, 
js at Deerhurst, Glos. He was chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. The minever 
lining of his mantle is very well shown, 
his coif is of two pieces, laced together over 
hishead. His wife rests her feet on her pet 
dog, Terri, whose name is written underneath. 
Taere once existed at Ingham, Norfolk, 
another named pet dog, Jakke, but this 
brass, with many others, was sold for old 
metal in 1800. 

The Deerhurst brass has, since this rubbing 
was taken, lost the figure of St. John the 
Baptist ; the other figure is of St. Anne and 
the Virgin. 

The marginal inscription is in raised letters 
with foliage and a strange little dragon. 
The rosettes in the contre of the pediments 
should be noticed. ‘The length is 7 ft. 4 in., 
width 3 ft. 1 in. 

John Martyn (and wife), Graveney, Kent 
(Fig. 8), was a judge of the King’s Bench 
of Common Pleas, and died 1436. His 
brass measures 9 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. Four out 
of the five shields in the upper part of the 
composition are missing, the fifth shows 
three covered cups of typical medieval 
design. The shafts are very fine. 

Up to this point we have not noticed 
any sign of the gradual coarsening of work 
which had already become noticeable in 
some of the other brasses. This affected 
canopies in several ways. In common 
with the rest of the brass the engraving 
tends to become shallow and too much detail 
is crowded in. 

A new and unsatisfactory mark of the 
change is the frequent introduction of 
groining, which was not attempted in the 
earlier brasses. The crockets, etc., become 
extremely heavy. This process continues 
till canopies practically disappear at the 
time of the Renaissance. A good example 
{though not illustrated here) is to Sir John 
Brooke and his wife and family, Cobham, 
1505, but Sir John is lost. 

The shafts, which are mutilated, are very 
heavy, and the representation of the Trinity, 
which is good for its date, shows that the 
Composition is based on the earlier Cobham 
brass shown. In the centre of each pediment 
8ashield with the instruments of the passion 
and the five wounds respectively. 

About this 

this date the custom became 
general of engraving the whole brass on a 
plate like a picture. In a few of these what 
may be considered canopies appear. The 
fatlier are late Tudor, such as that of Robert 

onywode, Canon of Windsor, 1522. 

With the Renaissance the old type of 
thar’ disappears. At Hereford Cathedral 
Dem. 18 a fine triple canopy in the brass of 

n Frowsetowre, 1529, in the style of the 


haissance, hut this is the only example. 


‘ here are 
ter date which try to reprod ; 
produce the canopy ; 
the best is at Little Wittenham, ion .* 
illiam Dunche and wife and two sons 
¢. 1585, 
— has what is practically a double 
Mopy in the classical style. 
eller one, which is less well known, is 
~ 8e Griffyn, Wexford, Warwickshire. 


* See our issue for January 19, p. 69. 





several plates, however, of | 





One would think from the engraving he was 
at least seven years old, but the inscription 
tells us he was “ } of a year old.” He died 
1597. 

It is a pity that the coat of arms is so large 
in comparison with the figure which kneels 
before a communion-table. Length 16} in. 
by 94 in. 
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Felanes Barta: Folauurs Welutoc 
Fig. 6. John Bloxham and John Whytton 
c. 1420 (Merton College, Oxford). 


So far as the author is aware, there are no 
later brasses with any attempt at a canopy. 

After the canopies the bracket brasses 
are perhaps the most interesting class. 

We should expect to find the dead person 
depicted as kneeling at the foot of a bracket 
on which stand saints. 

However, only two examples survive—one 
at Burford, Oxford, 1437, much mutilated, 
the other at Upper Haldres, Kent, where 
John Strete, a priest, kneels at the foot of a 
bracket on which stand St. Peter and St. 
Paul. There is no canopy. 

In the more usual type the persons them- 
selves are depicted on the bracket. A very 
fine and perfect example is that at Merton 
College, Oxford, c 1420 (Fig. 6). 

It commemorates two priests, John 
Bloxham and John Whytton. The stem 
rises from a small tabernacle containing 
the lamb and banner of St. John the Baptist. 

Though laid down early in the XVth 
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Fig. 7. Britell Avenel, 1408 (Buxted, Sussex). 


century, it will be noticed that groining is 
shown. 

Brackets naturally lead us on to cross 
brasses, which fall into three divisions :— 
(1) Plain; (2) with saints in the centre of 
the cross; (3) with the deceased person in 
the centre. No. 1 needs little description. 

No. 2 includes several very fine examples. 
Of these the Hildersham brass, Cambridge, 
1379, is probably the best. Robert de 
Paris and his wife kneel on either side of the 
stem. which terminates in an octofoil cross 
enclosing the Holy Trinity. 

No. 3 is represented in Fig. 7 as a quatre- 
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foil cross commemoratin Brite] 
priest (Buxted, Sussex). . Avenel, 

His demi-figure rests on a diapered 
background. The stem is finely floriated 

Architectural features are in late brasses 
often introduced as part of the genera) 
picture. whole of Carlisle 
Cathedral and the front of Queen’s Colle 
are depicted on the brass of Bishop Robinson 
(Queen’s, Oxford). 

Often, too, the deceased is shown standi 
or kneeling in a room or church with furniture 
of the period around him. 

There is a curious group of three brasses 
which have already been referred to. One 
is at Windsor and the other two in Dublin, 

The curious arch, partly Tudor, partly 
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Fig. 9. Sir John de Cobham, 1354 
(Cobham, Kent). 


Renaissance, is probably only part of ra 
scene, though it suggests a canopy. iy 
(at St. Patrick’s, Dublin) kneels in a = 
chapel at a desk, the chapel has a 
panelling, and there is an altar with a ple 
of the descent from the Cross. _ 
Finally, there are several case in wee 
entire buildings are depicted ‘or spec 
"Thus, Robert Wyvil, Bishop ot ope 
is represented at three-quarters length be ! 
a large battlemented castle, er ue 
champion at the portcullis beneath 
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ae 
ai Castle for the See of Salisbury. 
"This brass was illustrated in the Builder's 


survey of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Founders are sometimes shown holding 
,:mall model of the church in their hands, 


sir John de Cobham, Cobham, Kent (1354), 
is a good example (Fig. 9). He holds in 
his hands Cobham Church, which is, of 
course, in the Decorated style. The porch 
is as tall as the nave. That it is a porch, 
not @ transept, seems evident from there 
being no tracery in the great opening. 
There is no clearstory, and the spire is of the 
type common in the south of England. 
The knight’s hands and thighs are protected 
by leather, strengthened by iron plates. 





STONES USED FOR ANCIENT 
BRASSES AND INCISED SLABS. 


Ara meeting on January 24 of the National 
Association of Monumental Masons and 
Sculptors Mr. Walter E. Gawthorp, 
F.S.A.Scot., read a paper, entitled “Some 
Remarks on Stones Used for Ancient Brasses 
and Incised Slabs.’’ In the course of his 
paper the author said :— 

“As one walks the floor of an ancient church, 
undisturbed by the hands of the restorer or 
possibly relaid with reverent consideration 
for the ashes that may still lie beneath or 
in close proximity, one observes the old slabs 
of varying sizes, but usually of sufficient 
extent to cover a vault perhaps as much as 
8 ft. or 10 ft. in length, which compose the 
footway in chancel and aisles. In other 
churches these are to be found carefully col- 
lected and laid together in some side chapel 
protected by surrounding rails, as in 
Tattershall Church, hard by the famous 
brick castle of Lord Cromwell. Yet, again, 
others may be seen lying in the churchyard 
neglected and outcast, their original purpose 
forgotten and ignored. But. even a worse 
fate has befallen some of these memorials of 
departed worthies, for such stones were fre- 
quently removed when a new tile floor was 
substituted, to be broken up for rubble or 
sold by the authorities for the making of 
millstones, as was the case at a Newcastle 
church. In Mr. Creeny’s valuable books on 
incised slabs and monumental brasses he 
states that forty or fifty of these slabs were 
dragged up from the bottom of a canal at 
Ghent, which now clearly exhibit slots and 
holes into which iron clamps were inserted 
when they were utilised in the masonry of 
the canal and its locks. 

A careful examination of these stones, 
however much worn, reveals traces of indents 
and icisions, proving that at some time they 
= inscribed as memorials to the dead 
agg in the church, probably before the 
eg or in the vaults below; or that they 
ww foe formed the top or back of an altar 
Both before and during the era of brasses, 
wig numbers of which have been torn up, 
_ and destroyed, stone or marble slabs 
at used to cover vaults and tombs, incised 
t effigies, canopies, and inscriptions, some- 
joe inlaid with white marble, lead, or 
rie of some sort. Slabs of this kind are 
a im many of our English churches, but 
~ more frequently in the continental 
* inces, where they were brought to an 
a sea stage of perfection. To quote the 
es F. Creeny’s reference to the Church 
a otre Dame, Chalons-sur-Marne, ‘ hun- 
Fy of slabs that had for centuries made 
9 sag their churches glorious with 
aa na of the life and style of the most 
ae zens century after century were 
tity Pay chapters from the history of the 
pad i . When quieter times arrived a 
the Pter of local history was written with 
a ragments with which the churches are 

pe In this church there are over 
foal €se stones dating from the XIIIth 
All rh now completely paving the triforium. 
recta e early brasses, whether of the large 
4 “yang from = continental work- 

: composed of many separate 
i ag mostly of English pet, ta 
howe Tagua . massive slabs of stone or 
original «] ay ready stated, numbers of these 

oa : 8 still survive, in some instances 
align og clear cut incisions of the old 

, 'n many cases so defaced by wear 
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and tear as to be quite indecipherable. Care- 
ful research into the nature of these stones 
must prove both profitable and interesting 
to those who have suflicient knowledge of 
geology to identify the material, and the 
opporiunity of visiting churches covering a 
wiue area and usually situated. at consider- 
able distance from a railway-station. Such 
slabs have been indiscriminately referred to 
as marble or stone without any intention to 
define their coniposition. The task of identi- 
fication is the more difficult because, owing 
to the lack of means of transport, the nearest 
local material was frequently used, which is 
now no longer quarried and consequently is 
almost unknown. Time and atmospheric 
action have also had the effect of disguising 
if not actually changing the nature of the 
surface now open to inspection. Fragments 
of a XVth-century slab were recently un- 
earthed under the tower of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and a mason who had fairly tested 
the surface gave his opinion in favour of 
‘‘ Headington hard,’’ but on further expert 
examination, when a new face was worked, 
they proved to be Purbeck marble. 

Evidence drawn from contemporary wills, 
documents, monumental inscriptions, and 
later records throws no light upon the sub- 
ject. A few examples will suffice. The 
earliest’ matrix of a brass known in England, 
from which the metal has long since disap- 
peared, lies in St. Paul’s, Bedford, evidently 
placed there about 1208. Of this Leland 
writes that the brasses were ‘‘set in a flat 
stone.’’ An inscription on brass from South 
Tidworth (c. 1514) commences with the 
words, “ Under the harde stone of Marbyl.”’ 
A similar expression occurs in the will of 
Thomas Salter, chantry priest of St. Nicho- 
las Acon, London, 1558, who desired to have 
a ‘‘graye marble stone leyd upon’”’ his grave 
with the image of a priest in copper. William 
Salmon, of Brentwood, willed on May 6, 1504, 
‘‘to have a stone of marbyll to be leyde upon 
(his) grave of the valewe of iiij marks.” 
In the ‘‘ Rites of Durham,”’ compiled in the 
XVIth century, the large casement in 
Durham Cathedral, from which has disap- 
peared the fine brass to Bishop Beaumont, 
is described as a ‘‘ most curious and sumptu- 
ous marble stonn.’’ From many: such refer- 
ences it is quite clear that the terms marble 
and stone were employed . without. .an 
definite meaning other than that of a sla 
of hard natural and probably local substance. 

In the earlier days of incised slabs, before 
inlaying of brass was: introduced, black: and 
white marbles were used. The greatest 
authority on the subject, the Rev. W. F. 
Creeny, reproduces many of these, and men- 
tions the following among numerous other 
instances. In Laon Cathedral, a_ black 
marble slab with white . marble border, 
all polished; an unknown. bishop, c. 
1450, at Siena, incised in white marble; 
and a considerable number of effigies. in 
various places if which faces and hands were 
inlaid in white marble. Besides the use of 
marble for this purpose he frequently men- 
tions. stone of different qualities, such as a 
“blue tawny’”’ stone, c. 1150, at Seclin, near 
Lille; a ‘‘ very hard blue grey stone,’’ 1459, at 
Louvain; ‘‘a tawny coloured stone of very 
fine hard texture and very smooth,’’ 1248, in 
the Brussels Museum; a ‘‘ tawny lias stone,”’ 
1260, on which is outlined in lead a falconer 
on horseback, at St. Memmie, Chalons-sur- 
Marne; a “blue stone of a slaty texture”’ 
to an abbot, c. 1300, at Ghent, the surface 
of which is flaking off; a ‘‘slaty, softish 
stone,’”’ 1391, to Bishop Nicholaus in Sweden ; 
a “hard grey limestone,” 1312, at Abee, in 
Belgium; a ‘‘red sandstone,’ c. 1250, at 
Rouen; and another containing ‘‘a few thin 
irregular streaks of: hard white stone which 
neither feet nor weather could wear,’’ 1262, 
at’ Niverlee; to which he adds whitish stones 
at Reims and elsewhere, about 1263, and many 
hard stones which now look grey. The Rev. 
Charles Boutell, an equally high authority on 
English incised. slabs, states that. in most parts 
of this country are to be found examples of 
Purbeck and Forest marble from the Kirk- 
ford Quarries in Sussex, and ‘‘any of the 
more. durable kinds of marble in. ordinary 
use, or sometimes common paving and even 
sandstone; in some examples also the ala- 
baster.of Derbyshire is found to have been 
employed.’’ As instances. he cites, a. cross- 
legged knight, 1260, cut in sandstone at 
Avenbury, Hereford; effigies of John Butler 
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and two ives in. a slab of alabaster at 
Walton, the lines being filled with black gom- 
position ; alabaster altar top at North Mimms, 
with effigy of lady, 1584, also outlined with 
black composition; and he affirms that the 
fine brass to Abbot Delamere, c. 1396, at 
St. Albans, was formerly laid in Purbeck 
marble. 

Much alabaster was, of course, utilised 
in the building of large tombs and monu- 
ments, especially in the XVIth century, the 
surfaces being highly decorated with colours 
and gold, which, no doubt, served to preserve 
the material until after ages of exposure it 
has become considerably hardened. In 
addition to these monuments we find. in 
Staffordshire very many incised slabs of ala- 
baster, the small cost of obtaining the 
material no doubt accounting for its frequent 
use locally, when from the point of view of 
resistance to wear and tear it might well have 
been deemed unsuitable. 

The Rev. Herbert Haines, whose careful 
study of ancient brasses in England resulted 
in the production of a most useful manual 
on the subject, together with a fairly accurate 
catalogue of all the best brasses known in 
his time, also provides some information. 
At Boston there is'a very fine incised slab 
of foreign workmanship, consisting of hard 
blue-grey marble whose origin he traces to 
the ‘hills of Liége or the banks of the Meuse, 
which are composed .of ‘carboniferous lime- 
stone, such as is used on the continent for 
similar memorials. Others at Sudbury and 
Brading are probably of French source. 
Unfortunately, like other writers, Haines 
attaches no definite meaning. to the word 
stone in regard to its nature and quality, and 
is content to call the slab a stone of very 
dark -colour or blue stone. As examples. he 
mentions a blue stone in the Notre Dame 
Church at St. Omer, 1462, incised and filled 
with white mastic, the ornaments of. the 
vestments, the symbols, etc., being of yellow 
stone, incised and filled with a red composi- 
tion; some blue slabs in Hereford Cathedral 
inlaid with white marble; and a blue marble 
slab, c. 1300, at Ashby Puerorum, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Randle Holmes, the historian of Old Chel- 
sea Church, records the existence of a “‘ slab 
of grey touch in the floor of the porch,” and 
‘a slab of touch” in the chancel, both bear- 
ing memorial inscriptions. | According ° to 
Parker’s ‘‘Glossary,’’ touchstone is a name 
applied to dark compact stones such as Pur- 
beck and Sussex marble. True touchstone 
was a hard black stone used by goldsmiths 
when testing gold by acid. Ordinary lime- 
stone blackened with the dirt of ages has 
been mistaken for this stone. 

Quotations might be drawn from many 
antiquaries whose MSS. recording their visi- 
tations of churches in certain counties or 
districts have been preserved, taking, for 
instance, Rev. D. Powell, who, in 1805, 
visited Little Shefford, in Berkshire, where 
he sketched a canopied tomb, 1524, of ‘‘ blue 
Sussex marble’’; and at Marcham, in the 
same county, ‘‘a dark blue speckled marble’”’ 
tomb, 1540. .A chronicler of the county of 
Essex informs us that the altar tomb of Sir 
Anthony Browne, 1567, at South Weald, bears 
a top slab “‘ of-highly polished black marble ”’ 
containing effigies and inscriptions in brass. 

During a recent restoration at Islip, 
Northants, a slab of Ketton stone, a local 
material, was used, and at the same time 
the writer observed a memorial tablet to a 
lady of the- Washington family said to be 
of stone from the neighbouring quarries at 
Raunds. — 

Chalk has.also served the pupen where 
it was available, and at Sparsholt, in Berks, 
one or two Elizabethan monuments that are 
breaking up appear to be largely composed 
of this substance. Chalk was much used in 
the early Middle Ages for building purposes, 
as, for instance, the tower of Bisham Church 
on the Thames, and it is quite possible that 
more examples of its use for memorial 
purposes may exist. 

From the foregoing it may be gathered that 
black and white marbles were frequently 
employed forthe purpose, especially when 
the slab formed the top of an altar tomb, 
in which case the marble would be highly 
polished; probably more often still. the 
material was a stone from the neighbourhood 


‘in which the workshop was situated, thus 


accounted for the fact that slabs of imported 
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foreign workmanship existing on our 
east coast, as at Boston, are of the same 
nature as those at Chalons, Liége, and other 
continental churches. For the same reason 
we find alabaster slabs in Staffordshire and 
parts of Yorkshire. Alabaster was also ex- 

rted, for at least one English slab is 
nown abroad, namely, at Rouen. In the 
southern counties Blue Sussex and Forest of 
Kirkford marble have already been noted, 
and Purbeck was very largely used both 
locally and all over the country. Perhaps, 
however, that most often used is stone known 
as lias in its numerous varieties. Its hard- 
ness and its bluish tone would account for 
the many references to blue stone or marble 
that so commonly occur. The word lias, 
supposed to be derived from the Somerset 
quarrymen, who thus pronounced the word 
layers, denotes a bed below the oolites, which 
extends right across England from Dorset 
to Yorkshire. 

Between Purbeck and lias there appears 
to be but little to choose in the matter of 
durability. The former is well known for 
its hardness, and the latter has worn well, 
although some of it is rather inclined 
to flake, as may be observed in the crumbling 
away in layers of the surface of many of 
these slabs during centuries of exposure. 

Granite has not found a place in these 
remarks, for I have not come across its use 
for this purpose, possibly on account of its 
great hardness, which made it impracticable, 
either for incised inscriptions or for inlaid 
brasses, in the days when tools were not 
brought to such a state of perfection as at 
the present time. The Egyptian use of 
granite was in those days a lost art, if not 
even now.” 





In the discussion that followed a member 
stated that some years ago he examined an 
incised granite slab from Egypt, the lettering 
on which was not V-cut, but flatted out in a 
manner not even equalled by the use of 
modern appliances. He stated that steel tools 
would not cut such granite, and suggested 
bronze tools hardened in a manner now un- 
known. The use of granite for this purpose 
in medieval England appeared to be 
unnoticed by anyone. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF ROMAN STUDIES. 


Tus Society has been formed to effect for 
Roman history and archeology what the 
Hellenic Society has for many years been 
doing with admirable results for Greek his- 
tory and archeology. 

‘he need of such a Society was first 
brought before the Council of the Hellenic 
Society two years ago. Inquiries were then 
made among the members of that Society and 
others as to the extent of the demand, and the 
replies showed the need to be real and the 
demand substantial. A full interchange 
of views has taken place between the repre- 
sentatives of the Hellenic Society, the British 
School at Rome, and the Classical Associa- 
tion, resulting in unanimous agreement in 
favour of founding the new Society which 
has now taken definite shape. 

The scope of the Society embraces the his- 

tory and archeology of Rome, Italy, and the 
Roman Empire down to about a.p. 700. 
Medieval and Renaissance Italy have been 
left to other societies already engaged in 
carrying on excellent work. No society, 
however, exists for study of the ancient 
Roman world, and this is, therefore, the 
special province of the new Society. 
_ The ocanst issues to its members a 
journal resembling the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, and holds an annual meeting in May 
and occasional afternoon meetings for dis- 
cussion. In connexion with the Hellenic 
Society it maintains at 19, Bloomsbury- 
square, a joint library of Greek and Roman 
archeology and history and a collection of 
lantern slides, beth of which are now open 
to the members of each Society. By per- 
mission of the Society of Antiquaries the 
meetings of the Society will be held at 
Burlington House. 

An arrangement has been effected between 
the Roman Society, the Hellenic Society, and 
the Classical Association by which the 
journals of the three bodies will be conducted 
in harmony, and will normally occupy distinct 
provinces of learning. 
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We have received a copy of Part 1, Vol. L., 
of the Journal of Roman Studies, which the 
Society issues, and we note that the Council 
have been able to include articles by Professor 
A. von Domaszewski, M. Salomon Reinach, 
and Professor H. Dragendorff. The longest 
article in the first number, by Mrs. Strong, 
Assistant-Director of the British School at 
Rome, describes in detail, with many illus- 
trations, the exhibition of Roman antiquities 
held at Rome in 1911, which was an event of 
considerable interest in Roman archeology. 
The article also contains suggestions relating 
to the character of Roman art both in Rome 
and in the provinces. Professur von Domas- 
zewski has contributed an aritcle on a 
religious cult which is frequently mentioned 
in Roman inscriptions, and was obviously of 
great importance in some sections of the 
imperial world. Mr. Warde Fowler deals 
with the early Republic and its religious 
ideas in his inquiry into the true meaning 
of the important word ‘‘sacer.’’ M. Salomon 
Reinach discusses a very interesting bronze 
statuette in the Saint-Germain Museum 
which he has admirably organised and 
studied. Dr. Reid, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Cambridge, 
treats of some technical but highly important 
questions of Roman public law. Miss E. R. 
Barker has contributed an exhaustive account 
of the Catacombes of St. Calixtus at Rome, 
which the Society has been permitted to illus- 
trate by reproductions from the two monu- 
mental works on the subject. It is hoped 
that this article sums up all that is at 
present known of this extensive catacomb, 
and that it may be of particular use to the 
students of Roman Christianity in its earliest 
days. Among the reviews the Council speci- 
ally note a study by Professor Dragendorff of 
Mr. Curle’s recent account of the Roman 
fort at Newstead. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE mansion house of Doni- 

Donibristle bristle, near Aberdour, in Fife, 
Mansion, near one of the seats of Lord Moray, 
‘Aberdour. which has stood a roofless 
building since the last fire in 
1858—fifty-three years ago—is to be restored, 
says the Scotsman. Workmen are now engaged 
demolishing the blackened walls, which will 
take a matter of two months to level with the 
ground. Lord Moray, who is at present in 
residence, is taking a personal interest in the 
work, and fired the charge which brought down 
the tall gable of the old house. The orna- 
mental gateway, close to the Forth, through 
which the approach is made, is of{fine hammered 
ironwork, the present for Queen Anne of 
Denmark two centuries ago to the then Lady 
Moray. 





At the London Institution, 
Chinese Art. Finsbury-circus, recently, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon gave a lecture 
on “‘ Chinese Art,” illustrated by examples from 
the collection in the British Museum, which has 
been on exhibition for the last year and a half, 
but is soon, the lecturer stated, to be removed. 
Mr. Binyon said we had been familiar for some 
two centuries with the decorative art of China, 
especially the porcelain, but hitherto the crea- 
tive art of China, the painting and sculpture, 
had been almost unknown. The Chinese did 
not like exhibitions. The great treasures of 
Chinese painting, therefore, were in private 
collections. The lecturer traced the history of 
Chinese painting back to the VIth and VIIth 
centuries B.C., the earlier art being of an epic 
kind, devoted to representation of national 
heroes and the portraits of sages. The pictures 
of the [Vth century A.D. represented a reaction 
from the social system of Confucius in favour 
of individual liberty. The influence of Buddha, 
he thought, had been exaggerated, although 
that influence had been nevertheless very great, 
and he showed some specimens of early 
Buddhist sculpture found in Turkestan and 
elsewhere. The VIIIth century was the time 
of the greatest painter of China, Wu-Taotze. 
Almost nothing was known for a long time of 
that period, but Dr. Stein’s recent discoveries 
had added greatly to our knowledge. Then 
came the Tsung period, with its idealisation of 
Nature and its wonderful landscapes and 
pictures of flowers inspired by conceptions which 
might be compared to those of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. From the XVth century there was a 
gradual decline, and modern painting in China 
seemed to be rather degenerate. 
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Mr. Sr. Cram Bapp 
Kempley Castle Hale, Potun ne : 
Church, Gloucestershire, ex. Proc a 
Gloucestershire. of the Bristol and Gloucester 
Archeological Society. a, 
to ask for funds to rescue from ruin and rest - 
to its use the little Norman church of St. “in 
Kempley. It was built before 4.p. 1121, ani’ 
like the Chapel of St. John in the Tower, retain, 
intact its original barrel vault, while its val, 
have preserved almost in their entirety th 
Norman paintings. The tower is in go pe Po 
a state that it threatens to collapse, while the 
church throughout must also receive immediats 
attention. It is estimated that 1.6001. will by 
required for this work, of which about 3001 
has already been procured. Donations wil 
be received by the Hon. Treasurer, the Rey 
i, L. Money-Kyrle, Much Markle, Herefoni. 
shire. 


THE Kirk Session are now in 
@ position to proceed with the 
restoration of Paisley Abbey 
the plans for which will je 
prepared by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, of 
Glasgow. In 1859 the place, it is said, was 
*‘ like a charnel house,” with the burial-ground 
outside ge ong above the sill of the windows 
several of the beautiful windows being closed 
with stone, and the accumulation of soil within 
the sacred ow was in some places 4 ft, 
deep. Most of these objectionable features 
were removed and the surroundings of the 
church improved. About ten years ago the 
late Rev. Dr. Gentles carried out further 
improvements. At a cost of 20,0001. he reno. 
vated the nave, restored the transepts, and laid 
the foundations and built a portion of the 
tower, the original height of which was 300 ft. 
All that now remains to be restored are the 
choir, the cloisters, and the tower. 


Paisley 
Abbey. 


REvTER’s Agency is informed 


The Egypt that the chief work this year 
Exploration ofthe Egypt Exploration Fund 
Fund. will be the excavation of the 


Osireion, the great subter- 
ranean building in Abydos connected with the 
Temple of Seti, which is regarded as one of the 
important tasks which still have to be accom- 
plished in Egypt. The excavation of the 
Osireion was begun nine years ago under the 
general supervision of Professor Petrie, but the 
work was not continued, and it is now proposed, 
if possible, to prosecute it to its conclusion. 
The building, at first thought to be the tomb 
of the supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus, is 
in reality a subterranean temple, probably 
intended for the performance of the mysteries of 
Osiris. Its stone walls are covered with 
sculpture and hieroglyphs illustrating a portion 
of the Egyptian scriptures dealing with the 
adventures of the soul in the underworld after 
death, and contain charms and _ prayers to 
protect Pharaoh against une assaults of devils. 
So far as at present excavated the Osireion 
consists of a broad way descending to a great hall 
from which opens a large chamber and a second 
hall leading towards the temple.—The Times. 


THE members of the London 
Antiquities in and Middlesex Archeological 
Rotherhithe. Society paid a visit recently to 
the Church of St. Mary, Rother- 
hithe, when a paper on the building was read by 
Colonel M. B. Pearson, who said that the = 
of St. Mary’s Church was practically on . 
river bank. It was likely that a Saxon chure 
once stood there, and was succeeded by : 
medieval church probably in the early part ° 
the XIVth century. The present church ~ 
built, in 1714-15, and fitted with a three-decket 
pulpit, high family pews of all shapes and eines 
and a row of benches for the poorer COngreE®, 
tion. In 1876 the old pews and a large PvP ha 
the galleries were removed, and also @ ara 
where bread was distributed. ‘The church Pith 
contained some specimens of early plieg 
century work, a century when a great dea : 
plate was melted down. The earliest Be 
silver cup dated 1619 and bearing the ra + 
hall-mark. The Rector, the Rev. J. a 
Durell, drew attention to the = ae 
supporting the roof of the church. ae thing 
sisted of a single oak-tree, and he knew aa 
to equal them except the oak-trees suppo rd 
the octagon of Ely Cathedral. After | 
company had inspected the monuments ee the 
tombs in the churchyard a visit was i. rt 
engineering premises of Messrs. W oF the 
Cobon, where the remains of 4 _. 
XVth or XVIth century was inspecte¢- 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. > 





THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS: 


HOW TO CHEAPEN TRANSPORT. 
Vv" A. W. GATTIE recently read a 
1 


paper on this subject before the 

Institute of Builders and the London 

Master Builders’ Association, in the 
course of which he said :—“‘ Millions of money 
have been wasted, but nothing has been done to 
rectify the uneconomic basis on which transport 
in this country is conducted. Transport rates 
in this country are the highest in the world. 
That means that, pro rata on capital expended, 
this country benefits least of any country in 
the world from the locomotive steam engine. 
Comparing freight rates in Germany and 
freight rates in this country, we find that, in 
many instances, and for parallel services, the 
rates in this country are double the German 
rates, and Germany is our great trade rival ! 
london is, of course, still the greatest port in 
the world, but I cannot but feel that its pre- 
eminence cannot continue under existing con- 
ditions. If we examine a railway goods station 
we find that there is nothing about it which, 
from an engineering point of view, can be 
called design. It is usually a wilderness of 
sidings, sometimes nearly a mile in length and 
perhaps a quarter of a mile broad or more. It 
is furnished with a loosely congregated jumble 
of sheds which are dotted over it higgledy- 
piggledy from one end to the other. It has 
absolutely no design and it is too unwieldy and 
wattered to admit of the rapid intercom- 
munication of parts which is essential to a 
building intended for a place of exchange. Its 


‘ equipment often consists of no more than two 


or three dozen wretched hand cranes and a few 
hydraulic capstans. The original shed, erected 
fitty years or more ago, has been either added 
‘o or enlarged, or both, but it has not been 
imptoved. 

Railway managers, by adhering to their 
wretched way of doing their business, are 
rendering it physically impossible for a work- 
man to earn the very low wage that he is paid, 
and, in thus offending against a fundamental 
economic law, railway managers have brought 
transport conditions to the pass in which we 
tow find them. I repeat, it is absolutely 
Necessary that the workman in any industry 
‘hould be able to create by his labour a capital 
Value greater than the amount of the wage 
paid him, 
we are very serious objections to be raised 
- @ absence of design, lack of equipment, and 
oe inefficient operation of the existing 
io station. In London there are no fewer 
pe gee bin ur of these goods stations, and, 
tha er that they may intercommunicate, 
dail are a varying number of over 700 trains 
i _ between them. I do not know 
= * € cost of loading, unloading, and 
rm thee these trains may be, and I am quite 

in : the railway managers will not tell you. 

"Y — = number because, if, in 
fons: seventy-four stations, one central 
mhcute could be established as I propose 
ul, or nearly all, the work, with the 


exception of coal and cattle, coul.! be done, 
there would be no need for any of these 700 
trains. All parts of the proposed London 
Goods Clearing House are in immediate electric 
intercommunication with each other. Any 
parcel, bale, or load can be taken from any spot 
in the Clearing House and conveyed to any 
other desired spot in the building witout any 
interruption or delay ; in some instances, in a 
few seconds, and in others in a few minutes. 

We will say that a truck-load of 2,000 glazed 
bricks arrives from Yorkshire at a London goods 
station. Let us consider what happens to this 
truck-load. First of all the truck has to be 
detached from the rest of the train, which 
perhaps takes an hour. It is then put on to a 
lift and lowered to a level beneath the level on 
which it arrives. When the truck is too large 
for the lift upon which it is put, it is found that 
the buffers foul the sides of the well in which the 
lift works, and-in those circumstances the 
bricks have to be unloaded where they are. I 
merely quote this as an instance of how work is 
carried on at a goods station. However, as a 
general rule, the truck is manceuvred on to the 
level below the rail, and after having been 
manipulated on turn tables and over points, 
ad nauseam, it eventually arrives after perhaps 
another hour’s delay at the siding used by the 
brick-owner, and it there remains for about 
forty-eight hours asa rule. During that time a 
labourer will unload it, and stack the bricks on 
an adjacent bank. This work takes him nine 
hours. By Clearing House methods, and under 
Clearing House conditions, bricks would arrive 
as originally packed in specially designed skips, 
and on the train coming to a standstill in any of 
the thirty berths in the Clearing House these 
skips would be lifted four at a time by each 
crane available for use over that berth, or over 
any portion of it the length of the train might 
occupy. Assuming that eight out of our 288 
cranes installed were brought into action over 
this particular train of bricks, thirty-two skips 
could be simultaneously lifted from the train 
and lowered into the crypt below in less than a 
minute. Other cranes and apparatus in the 
crypt would deposit them where required. If, 
however, these bricks, or any of them, were 
required for immediate dispatch, they could be 
hoisted by the same cranes and placed on the 
road level bridges intersecting the clearing 
house, where cars would be waiting to recsive 
them, and they would b> taken immediately 
to the job. It will be seen, therefore, that it 
would be quite easy to unload an entire train of 
bricks in five minutes, and there would be no 
necessity to detach and detain the waggons 
during unloading for forty-eight hours or over 
five hundred times as long. The train, relieved of 
its load of bricks, would be immediately avail- 
able for the dispatch of goods of any kind what- 
ever. As the Clearing House ex hypothesi is 
London’s seventy-four goods stations in one, 
it is obvious that it would have within its walls 
all goods destined for the north, and the empty 
brick train would consequently take on its 
return journey all that there was available to 
take at that time. This loading operation 
would be done by the same, or some other 
cranes in the Clearing House, as might be con- 
venient, in the same manner, and with equal 
rapidity. With regard to the return of empty 
skips, these would be collapsed, and packed in 
bundles as small as possible, as will be explained 
later on. 

The advent of the Clearing House would not 
immediately necessitate any alteration in railway 
rolling stock other than a great reduction in the 
number of vehicles used. There would be no 
need for at least two-thirds of the waggons now 
used for general merchandise. 

I imagine there is no group of men more 
interested in cheap transport than the building 
trade, and I am, therefore, now going to par- 
ticularise in the direction of the transport of 
building. material. 

Let us say that a truck-load of glazed bricks 
has come from Yorkshire. The truck itself 
would probably have been waiting empty on a 
siding in the brick factory for some days. It 
would be loaded by two men in about half a 
day, and in due course taken away by an engine, 
frequently shunted, and eventually brought 
to London. The journey would take about 


seventy-two hours, and you see the speed would 
be, for 200 miles, less than three miles an hour. 
Its detention would be, say, forty-eight hours, 
and normally it would then go back, together 
with a multitude of other empty trucks, to the 
north of England. 

The unladen mobility of a waggon is almost 
the same as its laden mobility. Perhaps I had 
better say here that it is absolutely necessary 
that there must be a moderate percentage of 
empty trucks leaving London, because London 
is an accumulation of innumerable things, par- 
ticularly an accumulation of building materials, 
and it is also an enormous consumer of perish- 
able things, consequently more must come into 
London by road, rail, and river than can go out 
of it by these means. Also it is no doubt 
necessary that a certain portion of the life of a 
railway waggon must be absorbed in detention, 
hy that - — mobility should be less than 

per cent. of its time is preposterous, and I 
think that this very low pr explains why 
the working expenses of railways have risen so 
enormously in ratio to their gross receipts. An 
attempt has been made by railway apologists 
to ascribe this apparent shortage of 20,000,000/. 
a year (1) to the increase in demands of labour ; 
(2) increased cost of railway material ; and (3) 
increase in rates and taxes. With reference to 
the demands of labour, this statement is hardly 
justified, as has been amply proved by Mr. 
Richard Bell, M.P. _ In the matter, however, of 
the cost of material, it is the opposite of the 
truth, as steel manufacturers, for instance, 


-during the period in quéstion have dropped 


something over 64 per cent. in price, and 
although there has been a slight rise a the price 
of coal, there has also been a relatively much 
greater concurrent improvement in the loco- 
motive during the same period.” 

[For want of space we are compelled to hold 
over the remainder of. our abstract of Mr. 
Gattie’s paper until next week.] 





BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association has just been held at 
the Royal Hotel, College Green. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. Chown, was. in the chair, and 
amongst those present were the Lord Mayor of 
Bristol (Councillor Frank W. Wills), the 
Sheriff of Bristol (Mr. R. E. Bush), Mr. James 
Wright, Nottingham (President National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers), Mr. 
G. Palliser Martin (President Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. R. W. Moon (President 
Newport Association), Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, 
Mr. A. G. White (Secretary National Federa- 
tion), Mr. F. Chancellor (Vice-President 
Bath Association), and others. The loyal 
toasts having been honoured, Mr. Louis Bam- 
berger, C.C., proposed “The Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriff, and the Corporation of Bristol.”’ 

The Lord Mayor and the Sheriff replied. 

Mr. W. E. Hicks proposed “The Trade and 
Commerce of Bristol,” and in the course of 
his remarks said it must be a source of satis- 
faction to all patriotic citizens to see how the 
old city of Bristol was progressing, that new 
businesses were springing up, and in that way 
giving additional employment to their fellow- 
or ll 
_ Mr. G. Palliser Martin, who responded, said 
it had been his duty to act as CSeteuan of the 
Conciliation Committee in the month of August 
last—a month they would always remember— 
and he hoped that the conclusion they then 
arrived at was such as would enable the trade 
of the city to be carried on for some time 
without any similar trouble. 

Alderman Twiggs gave the toast of ‘The 
National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers of Great Britain and Ireland,” and, 
referring to the work of that organisation, he 
spoke of the successful way in which labour 
disputes had been avoided in the trade. This, 
he thought, was due to the completeness of 
the organisation of the Federation, which, he 
said; did not exist to oppress the employees. or 
keep down wages, but to improve the condi- 
tions of the trade generally. The greatest 
enemies they had were, without doubt, those 
builders who kept aloof, and he ventured to 
suggest that those employers were their own 
enemies. With the toast Alderman Twiggs 
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coupled the name of the President of the 
National Federation. 

Mr. James Wright replied, and spoke of 
the improvement in trade. He was glad to 
hear from the Lord Mayor that Bristol seemed 
likely to share in that improvement; and, 
that being so, he would like to impress upon 
them the necessity of closing up their ranks 
and consolidating their local associations. 
Although the building trade had been bad for 
some years, the trade unionists had been 
strong, active, and aggressive, although, after 
all, they were only looking after their own 
interests, and it was the builders’ business to 
look after theirs. And the best thing they 
could do was to take precautions to complete 
their own association, and make it as strong 
and united as possible. As to the work of 
the Federation, the national conciliation 
scheme, he said, although not perfect, had 
resulted in differences being arranged between 
employers and employed by reason and 
common-sense instead of by strikes or lock- 
outs. He thought in that respect the master 
builders might claim to have done much in 
the interest of the trade and industry of the 
country. He referred to the national agreed 
form of contract, and to other trade matters; 
and, with regard to the effect of the Insurance 
Act, he said that was hardly the time or place 
for him to give vent to his own personal 
opinion, but he should like to say that the 
unemployment contribution pressed hardly 
upon the trade; and if unemployment was 
such a great national evil, it should be made 
a national charge rather than that one or two 
trades should be put to such a severe strain. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act, he said, 
was also becoming a heavier burden, and the 
Federation hoped to bring about an improve- 
ment in the administration of that Act. They 
were suggesting that the Government should 
make it possible for medical referees to assist 
the judge in County Court cases, so that much 
of the expense involved in pettifogging cases 
should be avoided. 

The other toasts were ‘ Architects, En- 
gineers, and Surveyors,” proposed by Coun- 
cillor A. Dowling and responded to by Mr. 
W. S. Skinner and Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell; 
‘“‘Kindred Associations and Visitors,” given 
by Mr. F. N. Cowlin and replied to by Mr. 
A. C. May and Mr. R. W. Moon; and “ The 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association,” sub- 
mitted by Councillor W. M. Blackmore (New- 
port) and responded to by the President. 


BELFAST BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the members 
of thle panel was held on the 30th ult. 
at the offices, 14, Arthur-street, Belfast. The 
Vice-President (Mr. R. B. Henry, J.P.) pre- 
ided. : 

""ialece entering on the business of the 
meeting the Vice-President stated that since 
their last meeting the Association had experi- 
enced a great loss in the death of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. John Martin, J.P. He begged to 
move :—‘ That the members of the Committee 
of the Belfast Builders’ Association, in full 
meeting assembled, desire to place on record 
an evidence of appreciation of the eminent 
services ever pect and devotedly rendered 
to the organisation by their late President, 
Mr. John Martin, J.P., and to express their 
deep sense of sympathy with the bereaved. 
They greatly deplore the circumstances that 
have deprived them of one who was an 
honoured colleague and sincere friend, whose 
kindness of heart and hand was generally 
known. In this expression of condolence with 
those whose affliction by his irreparable loss 
is distinctly acute, the members of the Com- 
mittee sincerely trust that Providence in His 
mercy may graciously sustain them sorrow- 
ing.’ 





Mr. W. H. M‘Laughlin, J.P., seconded the 
motion. and, Mr. John Courtney and Mr. 
W. J. Stewart having also spoken, the resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Alfred M‘Auley) sub- 
mitted the Annual Report, which was unani- 
mously adopted. It contained the follow- 
ing:—‘‘The prospects of our industry at the 
commencement of the year were of a bright 
character, in comparison with the depressed 
condition prevalent for the past few years, 
and it was fully anticipated that greatly im- 

roved conditions. had set in; but regret is 
elt that the concluding portion of the year 
has not been up to general expectation. Trade 
on the whole has been exceptionally good in 
the country, and the briskness of our industries 
should afford a fair indication as to the state 
of affairs prevalent in our own industry, for 
when the building trade is in a depressed 
condition other industries as a natural 
sequence are not so active. ‘The improvement 
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in the demand for labour—in particular car- 
penters and joiners—has n a matter of 
gratification. It is gratifying to record that 
the year has been practically void of disputes, 
only one Court of Conciliation being called 
to settle a slight difference between one of 
your members and the Bricklayers’ Society 
regarding the laying of tiles, but the matter 
was amicably settled. With regard to any 
contracts let out during the past year, they 
have undoubtedly been taken at unremunera- 
tive prices, and, with the upward tendency in 
the prices of all materials, it is apparent that 
contractors, in order to obtain better prices 
in future, will require to revise the pricing 
that has hitherto been prevalent. The 
National Federation have the Insurance Act 
under consideration at the present time, and 
their advice as to the general bearing and 
what course to adopt will be received in due 
course. It is important that the Association 
should continue members of the National 
Federation, especially when it is anticipated 
that the general effect the Insurance Act will 
have will be to saddle employers with a heavy 
expenditure that hitherto did not exist; and, 
in addition, there is no chance of the work- 
men’s compensation rate being reduced—in 
fact, it is almost certain to be considerably 
increased. The unfair competition from which 
members suffer by reason of non-members not 
paying the standard rate of wages gave rise 
to considerable discussion during the year. 
The general opinion of members was against 
tendering under certain conditions in com- 
petition with non-members, but to ensure the 
amicable carrying out of this it is essential 
that the architects should give the builders 
their unanimous support.’’ 

The election of office-bearers resulted as 
follows :—President, Mr. R. B. Henry, J.P.; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. H. M‘Laughlin, J.P. : 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. O. Campbell, 
B.A., B.E.; Committee, Messrs. J. O. Camp- 
bell, John Courtney, James Lees, Henry 
Martin, Jas. Miskimmin, John Smith, W. J. 
Stewart, and S. B. Thompson; Ulster repre- 
sentative on the Council of National Federa- 
tion of Builders, Mr. Robert B. Henry, J.P. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, DAWDON. 

This church has been erected from the 
designs of the late Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler 
F.S.A., under the supervision of Mr. W. H 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A., of Durham, at a cost of 
about 6,500/. The building has been con- 
structed of red Lincolnshire bricks with red 
stone dressings, and the church is heated by 
hot water on the low-pressure system. Messrs. 
John Clark & Sons, of New Seaham, were the 
—* and Mr. A. Gordon was clerk of 
works. 


’ 


RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

The first section of the new buildings of 
Ruskin College, near Worcester College, will 
be erected by Messrs. T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, 
of Oxford, who tendered for 9,256l., from the 
plans and designs of Messrs. Joseph & 
Smithem. The college was originally founded 
as Ruskin Hall, in a house in St. Giles’ some 
twelve years ago, mainly through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Walter Vrooman. 

NEW PARISH-ROOM, CANNON PYON. 

Mr. Herbert Skyrme, architect, of Hereford, 
designed this building, which has been erected 
at a cost of about 450/. The building includes 
a main room, 40 ft. by 23 ft.; a committee- 
room, 10 ft. by 10 ft.; and a kitchen, 12 ft. 
by 10 ft.; the whole being heated by Messrs. 
Musgraves’ slow combustion stove. The work 
was carried out by Mr. C. Cooke, of Hereford. 


HORNIMAN MUSEUM EXTENSION. 

This new hall at Forest Hill has been erected 
by Messrs. Gathercole Brothers at a cost of 
about 5,000/. 
date 215 persons, while above that is a library 
and reading-room seating twenty-four, and a 
book-store with accommodation for about 
7,500 volumes. The building was designed by 
Mr. C. H. Townsend, architect to the Horni- 
man Museum, and erected under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. E. Riley, architect to the 
London County Council. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

Warehouse, Cephas-street, E., also extensions 
to Stollwerck’s Factory, Nile-street, W.; 
Messrs, Hobden & Porri, architects, 39a, Fins- 
bury-square, E.C. Offices, St. Helen’s-place, 
E.C.; Mr. H. C. Clarke, architect, 102, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. Schools, St. Alphonsus- 
road, Clapham, S.W.; Mr. E. Doran Webb, 
architect, New-street, Salisbury. Proposed 
addition to hospital of Epilepsy and Paralysis, 
Maida Vale, W.; Mr. H. W. Burleigh, Secre- 
tary, 4, Maida Vale, W. Enlargement of 





The lecture hall will accommo- | 
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Beapreed meng Barnet, N.; Mr 4 
mith, Surveyor, Herts County Couns) 
field. Building, Ladbroke grove, Purity, it 
W.; Mr. Percy Pitt, Prudential Assan” 
buildings, Holborn, W.C. Banking sata 
for Messrs. Barclay & Co., with officer mt 
Vere-street, W.; Messrs. Elliott, Son & Be 
ton, agents, 6, Vere-street, W. Building, Xe 
urlington-street, W. ; - Dove Broth 
builders, Islington, N. a 


— TRADE NEWS. 

. e Coignet system of reinfor 

is being used for the patehbuction at Pg 
bridge at King’s Cross Station for the py 
politan Railway Company. ™ 

Under the direction of Messrs, Room 
Boag, architects and surveyors, Belfast Bore 
latest patent “air-pump” ventilators ee 
been applied to the school hall and lectur 
hall, McQuiston Memorial Church, Belfast . 

Mr. L. Serraillier, Manager, and Mr. V 
Vawdrey, Chief Engineer, of the Indented Bar 
and Concrete Engineering Company, Ltd 
have been appointed directors of that company, 

The Gateshead Guardians have, subject to 
the Local Government Board approval 
accepted the tender of the Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering Company, Ltd., of Sheficl{ 
Birmingham, and ndon, for the heating 
ventilation, and hot-water service installation 
at their new Homes for Aged and Infirm on 
the Whinney House Estate, Shotley Bridge 
The scheme adopted is the centralised ho, 
water system with accelerated circulation by 
means of steam-driven pumps, the whole of the 
water being heated by three large storage 
type calorifiers, which will be made at th 
company’s Sheffield works. The installation 
is designed to work in conjunction with the 
electric generating plant, and the exhaust 
steam from this will be utilised. The work is 
to be carried out under the supervision of 
Messrs. Tennant & Barrs, consulting engineers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Salisbury and District Isolation Hospital 
is being supplied with Shorland’s double. 
fronted patent Manchester stoves, patent Man. 
chester grates, and special extract and inlet 
ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 





PROPOSED BRICK-MAKING COMBINATION. 


The Birmingham correspondent of the Time 
states that a proposal is under consideration 
for the federation of about seventy firms en 
gaged in the manufacture of bricks in the 
Midlands. The object of the scheme is to 
regulate prices and _ production, and _ the 
federation wonld control the manufacture and 
sale of something like ten millions of bricks 
per week. The proposal has already received 
the approval of some the principal makers. 

The brick manufacturers of the “Blick 
Country” have decided to raise the price of 
common bricks by 2s. per thousand, and blue 
bricks by ten per cent., owing to the rise m 
the cost of fuel. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in parel: 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Vulwich.—Erection of two buildings on the 
north-western side of Henslowe-road, Dulwic'. 
next to Upland-road (Mr. W. G. Segrott)— 
Consent. : 

Dulwich.—Erection of a wooden porch : 
front of No. 89, Camberwell-grove, Camberve 
(Mr. J. F. Chiverall).—Consent. a 

Lewisham. — Erection of porches, ay 
windows, and bargeboards to houses on 
eastern side of Guibal-road, Lee (Messrs. * 
Roberts & Co.).—Consent. wes re 

Lewisham.—Erection of a building “ 
northern side of Chudleigh-road, Lewis Q 
with its eastern corner abutting upon = 
western side of Francemary-street (Messrs 
J. W. Heath & Sons).—Consent. aie 

Lewisham.—Addition in front of No. i 
Perry-vale, Lewisham (Mr. E. C. Christmas). 
Refused. - saoting 

Marylebone, East.—Addition to @ pro) a 
porch in front of Woodstock-lodge, ig 
road, St. i ih noe =. J. J. 8. Na 
for Mrs. Caird).—Consent. — 

Marylebone, Digs mrestion of a pone 
hood, baleony, and oriel windows 1” = natn 
Nos. 48 and 50, Mortimer-street, St. a 
bone (Mr. F. M. Elgood for Mr. S. Stanley): 

onsent. ¢ pee 
Y eaesiie: North.—Erection of a projets 
iron balcony in front of Nos. 13, asee 
Blomfield-place, Paddington (Mr. W. 
—Consent. 
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vyton, South.—Erection of a building 
ay vite of Nos. 25 and 27, Hereford-road, 
Ferswater (Mr. E. J. Stubbs for Messrs. 
‘diey & Sons).—Consent. 
Rotherhithe.—Retention of two showcases at 
No. 163, Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey 
(Messrs. Hooper & Hawkins).—Consent, 
Strand.—Retention of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to Nos. 37, 38, and 39, 
Savile-row, St. James (Messrs. H. Poole & 
{o.).—Consent. } : ; 
Woolwich.—Erection of an iron balcony in 
front of Granville House, Green-lane, New 
Bitham (Messrs. Chudleigh Brothers).—Con- 


sent. 
Width of Way. 

Brizton.—Retention of Nos. 20 and 22, 
Brighton-terrace, Brixton, with a forecourt 
fence at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of the street (Mr. 
H. P. Wyatt for Messrs. J. H. Howard & 
Son).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a building at 
the rear of Nos. 106-108, King-street, Hammer- 
smith (Messrs. J. S. Quilter & Son for Mr. 
J. C. Platt).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of a one-story build- 
ing at the rear of No. 3, Greville-road, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. H. R. Luck for Mr. M. Ward).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Limehouse.—Retention of a  water-closet 
building at Trafalgar Wharf, on the western 
side of Church-row, Limehouse (Messrs. W. 
Garner & Sons).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Frontage, and Deviation from 
Certified Plans. 

Hanover-square.—Erection of 
Brook-street, St. George, 
upon the eastern side 


St. George, 
No, 54, Upper 0 
Hanover-square, abuttin 
of Blackburn-mews, wi 
chimney-breast, and oriel window, and with 
the rear portion extending above the diagonal 
line (Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., and Mr. 
A. B. Yeates for Sir Robert W. Burnet).— 
Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction, 

Brizton.t—Erection of a building upon the 
site of Nos, 28, 30, and 32, Denmark-hill, 
Camberwell Green, and erection of an iron 
and glass shelter in front of such building 
(Messrs. H. Langston & Co.).—Refused. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Iron and glass 
shelter to the grill-room entrance of the 
Alexandra Hotel, Knightsbridge (Mr. R. H. 
Hilman).—Refused. 

Wandsworth —Erection of an iron and glass 
shelter in front of a cinematograph theatre at 
No. 134, Streatham High-road, Wandsworth 
(Messrs, H. Langston & Co.).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Marylebone, East.—Temporary iron roof and 
wood and iron building at Dean’s-mews, 
Cavendish-square (Belsize London Agency, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 
patarviebone, East.—Temporary building at 

an's-mews, Cavendish-square (Belsize London 
Agency, Ltd).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and Build- 
ing for the Supply of Electricity. 
Strand.—External fresh-air inlet shaft at 
M Mason’s-yard electricity ~sub-station, 
pe s-yard, St. James (St. James and Pall 
all Electric Light Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Construction of Buildings. 
Peckham.—Erection of a residential flat at 
i — of premises on the southern side of 
igh-street, Peckham (Mr. G. F. Morgan).— 
nsent, 
Westminster.—Omission of the brick footings 
= walls and piers of a proposed addition 
e Institution, of Mechanical Engineers, 
ts Cage-walk, Princes-street, and Old Queen- 
inet Westminster (Mr. J. Miller for the 
itution of Mechanical Engineers).—Consent. 
x Deviation from Certified Plans. 
el ode East.—Ercetion of a_ building 
St Arba “ant 40 and 41, High-street, 
“4 one () 

Rickards).— Consent. R. A. Hinds for Mr. H. 
Vewingt i f pees +: FS 
at the rear bs oe Erection of an addition 
thwark (Mr, J. Codrington).—Consent. 

B Cubical Extent. 
connen nem ith.—Additional cubical extent in 
. ne with the erection of addition stories 

ag Works, Brook Green, Hammersmith 
am Lamp Works, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Broschal” oF roposed garage upon a site ap- 
roac’ Ti a of the western side of Shore- 
ing ead and the eastern side of 
Stewart fo ee Shoreditch (Mr. W. 
Consent. t Messrs. McNamara’ & Co., Ltd.).— 


a projecting porch, - 


15. Rockingham-street, ° 


THE BUILDER. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of No. 23, Cloth 
Fair, with Nos; 6 and,7, Kinghorn-street, City 
(Roborat Company, Ltd.):—Consent. 

City of London.—Formation of openings 
fitted with doors of special construction in lieu 
of iron doors in the party wall between the 
basement, ground, and first floors of Nos. 38 
and 39, Upper Thames-street, City (Checkfire 
Door Company for Messrs. Siemens Brothers). 
—Consent, 

Islington, Eust.—Opening, uniting Nos. 131 
and 133, Miidmay-road, Newington Green 
(Mr. F. Prater for Mr. A. C. Lamb).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—Uniting of Nos. 11 and 
lla, Highgate-hill, Islington, by means of an 
opening at the ground-floor level (Mr. G. Cox 
for Mr. A. C. Trout).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Uniting of the Poly- 
technic, No. 309, Regent-street, with premises 
at the rear, by means of openings at the 
basement, ground, first, and second floor levels 
(Mr. G. A. Mitchell for the Governors of the 
Polytechnic).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Uniting of 
Nos. 17-21, Dering-street, St. George, Hanover- 
square, with Nos. 315-317, Oxford-street 
(Messrs. Withers & Meredith).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked + is contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 


‘Council concerned. 





PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Convent school, Queen’s Cross 
(3,2507.); Mr. W. J. Devlin, 156, Union-street, 
Aberdeen. Box factory for Mr. John Bisset 
(2,000/.); Messrs. D. & J. R. Milburn, 104, 
Crown-street, Aberdeen. 

Abergavenny.—Pavilion (14,000 places) for 
the Pavilion Committee of the National 
Eisteddfod of 1913. 

Aldershot.—Theatre; Mr. B. Crewe, archi: 
tect, 75, Shaftesbury-avenue, W.C. 

Arbroath.—Extensions to St. Vigian’s School 
(1,8507.); Messrs. Carver & Simon, architects, 
Brothock Bridge, Arbroath. 

Batley.—Picture theatre (3,000/.); Messrs. W. 
Hanstock & Son, architects, Branch-road, 
Batley. : 

Battle.—Proposed cottages, Netherfield-hill ; 
Mr. Oxley; architect, Hastings. 

Bearpark.—Remodelling of school (3,165/.) ; 
Messrs. J. A. L. Robson and A. J. Dawson, 
Joint Secretaries, Education Committee, Dur- 
ham County Council, Durham. 

Birmingham.—Factory, Carr’s-lane; Messrs 
Nicol & Nicol, architects, Colmore-row, Biur- 
mingham. Alterations and additions to 
Council House (3,000/.):; Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Birmingham. 

Blyth.—Suite of offices, Blagden-strect, for 
the Blyth Harbour Commissioners (5,500/.) ; 
Messrs. Goulding & Sons, builders, Simpson- 
street, Blyth. 

Bolton.—Proposed electricity-station, Back 
o’-th’-Bank; Mr. A. A. Day, Etecctrical En- 
gineer, Town Hall, Bolton. 

Bournemouth.—Law courts; Messrs. J. & M. 
Patrick, builders, Wandsworth. 

Cantley (near Norwich).—Proposed 
factory; Mr. . van Someren, Secretar’. 
Anglo-Netherland Sugar Corporation, Ltd., 6. 
Throgmorton-avenue, E.C. 

Cardiff.—Works, Burt-street, Bute Docks 
(2,0002.), for the South Wales Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Paving Company, Ltd. 

hertsey.—School (150 places); Messrs 
Jarvis & Richards, architects, 10, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, S.W. 

Chester-le-Street.—Drill hall; Mr. Henry 
Chapman, Grainger-street, Newcastle. Church 
(3.5002.); Mr. A. H. Fennell, Chester-le-Street. 

Childrey.—School .(2,290/.); Messrs. Bosher & 
Sons, builders, Cholsey. 

Child’s Wickham.—School; Mr. R. S 
Phillips, architect, The Cross, Gloucester. 

Circencester.—Workmen’s dwellings (3,8401.) : 
Mr. Fleetwood, builder, South Cerney. 

Clontarf.—Proposed garden suburb; Mr 
J. G. O’Sullivan, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Dublin. 

Clydebank.—School (8,000/,.): Messrs. Bruce 
& Hay, architects, 251; West George-street, 


sugar 


Glasgow. 

Coseley.—Remodoelling of Mount Pleasant 
Schools (2,000/.); Mr. W. Rowe, builder, 
Wolverhampton. 

Dalmarnock. — Extensions to washhouse 
(2.1007.): Mr. A. B. MacDonald, City- 
chambers, Grange-square, Glasgow. 

Darwen. — Mill, Highfield District (650 


looms); Messrs. Robert Shorrock & Son, 
builders, Union-street, Darwen. 

* See also our list of Competitions, Contracte, 
etc., on another page.’ 
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Dawdon Colliery.—Hotel for Messrs, Nimmo 
& Son, brewers. ; 

Doncaster.—Conversion of premises, High. 
street, into bank for the National Provincial 
Bank of England, Ltd. _ : 

Dorridge (Warwickshire).—Residence ; Mr 
E. Reynolds, architect, Paradise-street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Dumbarton.—Lodging-house (3,000/.); Mr. J. 
Bell, architect, 8, Merry-street, Motherwell. 

Dundee.—Warehouse (3,/00/.): Messrs. A. & 
J. Main & Co., builders, Glasgow. 

Dunfermline.—Gas showrooms and worksho 
(2,000/.); Messrs. Muirhead & Rutherford, 
builders, Dunfermline. : 

Dysart.—Bakery (5,200/.) for the Co-operative 
Society. 

Basthourne—Proposed additional accommo- 
dation at rear of Town Hall; Mr. A. E. 
Prescott, Surveyor, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 

Eccles.—Baths (8,650/.); Messrs. Wooller & 
Sons, builders, Eccles. ; “ 

Edinburgh. — Conversion of buildings, 
Chalmers-street, into nursing home; Mr. T. D. 
Rhind, architect, 26, Rutland-street, Edin- 
burgh. Hall, Spitalfield-crescent, for the 
Nelson Hall Bequest Trustees. 

Elderslie.—Extensions to works of Messrs. 
W. Forrest & Sons (2,000/.); Mr. Malcolm 
McFarlane, Whitehaugh-drive, Paisley. 

Fatfield.—Enlargement of school (5,450/.) ; 
Messrs. J. A. L. Robson and A. J. Dawson, 
Joint Secretaries, Education Committee, Dur- 
ham County Council, Durham. 

Forfar.—Church and halls (7,500/.); Mr. D. 
Waterston, Glamis, Forfarshire. 

Garcosh. — Extensions to public 
(4,6352.); Messrs. Lennox & M‘Math, 
tects, Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Proposed church, Newlands; Rev. 
Hugh Sutherland, Minister, Merrylea Church, 
Newlands, Glasgow. Extensions to factory, 
Kyle-street, for Messrs. Barr & Co., Ltd. 
(2,2107.); Mr. Charles Henry, 32, Minerva- 
street, Glasgow. Additions to works of Messrs. 
J. & R. Tennant; Mr. T. Young, 203, West 
George-street, Glasgow. Tinware factory 
(7,000/.) and extensions to boot warehouse 
(6,500/.) for Shieldhall Scottish Sespeaes 
Society; Mr. James Davidson, 95, Morrison- 
street, Glasgow. Engine works for Messrs. 
David Rowan & Co.; Messrs. Walter Bridges 
& Co., consulting engineers, 3, Salters’ Hall- 
court, E.C. Extensions to Strathbungo School 
(3,0002.); Mr. S. Preston, 151, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. 

Greenbank (near Bristol).—Recreation hall; 
Messrs. W. S. Paul & R. C. James, architects, 
31, Nicholas-street, Bristol. 

Hamilton.—Municipal buildings  (8,500/.); 
Messrs. Cullen, Lockhead, & Brown, Brandon- 
chambers, Motherwell. 


school 
archi- 


Hermitage.—School (2,340/.): Mr. A. Cox 
builder, Abingdon. 
Heybridge.—School (5,667/.): Messrs. J. 


Parrew & Sons, builders, care of the Secretary, 
Education Committee, Essex County Council, 
Chelmsford. 

Hull.—School, Saner-street (7,300/.); Mr. 
P. T. Kettlewell, builder, care of the Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Hull Town 
Council. 

Hyde.—Alexandra Picture and _ Billiard 
Halls, shops in Hamnett-street; Mr. William 
Allan Dew, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect, Market- 
chambers, Hyde. 

Jarrow.—School (8,000/.); Mr. C. Walker 
Jesmond, High-terrace, Newcastle. 

Johnstone.—Extensions to Mansion House 
(2,500/.); Mr. Charles Davidson, architect, 
Terrace-buildings, High-street, Paisley. 

Kilmalcolm,—Church hall for Parish Church 
(2,200/.); Mr. J. J. Burnet, architect,. 239, 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

Lancaster.—Premises, Westbourne-road, for 
the Lancaster and Skelton Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.; Messrs. Austin & Paley, archi- 
tects, 24, Castle Park, Lancaster. 

Leagrove. — School; Messrs. Gotch & 
Saunders, architects, Market-place, Kettering. 

Leigh-on-Sea.—School (8,285/.); Messrs. J. 8. 
Hammond & Son, builders, Romford, Essex. 

Maldon.—School (2,825/.); Messrs. Dowsing 
& Davis, builders, Mawney’s-road, Romford, 
Essex. 

Manchester.—Temporary premises for the 
special police reserve (2,000/.); Mr. Henry 
Price, -architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Margate.—Theatre; Mr. B. Crewe, architect, 
75, Shaftesbury-avenue, W.C. 

Middlesbrough. — School, South Bank 
(10,0007.); Messrs. Bottomley & Welburn, 
architects, 28, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 
_Milnrow.—School (4,895/.); Mr. James 
Mann, builder, Huddersfield-road, New Hey, 
Rochdale. 

Newcastle.—School (5.000/.); Messrs. Harri- 
son & Ash, architects, Newcastle. : 

Oban.—Additions to Lorn Combination Poor- 
house (2,0007.); Mr. James. G. Falconer, archi- 


_ tect, 22, Alexandra-road, Oban. 










































































































































































































































THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 


BUILDING CONDITIONS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


Tue third of the present course of lectures 
on ‘The Arts Connected with Building ’ 
was delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London- 
wall, on the 7th inst., when Mr. H. W. Wills 
lectured on ‘‘ Building Conditions, Past and 
Present.”’ 

Mr. Pocock presided, and made some inter- 
esting remarks on the subject of craftsman- 
ship. 

Mr. Wills, who showed a large number of 
interesting lantern slides, said his thesis was 
briefly this, that in mearly all ages recorded 
in history, under varying conditions of life 
and varying stages of civilisation, great 
buildings were erected, that every preceding 
period had had causes which conduced to 
excellence, but also difficulties which had to 
be overcome, difficulties special to particular 
ages, and that the conditions under which we 
live had also their advantages which might 
be made use of, and difficulties which might 
be. Overcome or avoided, and that the recog- 
nition of these root facts might help those 
who were endeavouring to forward the 
interests of architecture, which Fergusson 
rightly described as ‘‘ the history of civilisa- 
tion written on stone.”’ 

The lecturer proceeded to refer to and 
illustrate some of the architectural works of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, etc., after which he 
meme of the Comacine Guild, Romanesque, 

othic, and Renaissance work, and other 
interesting matters. Proceeding, he said 
that no reading of the past could be of use 
which tried to establish an absolute standard 
of excellence without full regard for the con- 
ditions of thought and life at a given time, 
of which its architecture was the direct out- 
come. The charm of French planning, which 
had been consistently studied and carried out 
throughout the Renaissance epoch, was evi- 
dent in the many buildings erected before 
the Revolution, and continued down to the 
present day, and the art of combining groups 
of buildings had been more_ thoroughly 
thought out in France and Italy than in 
this country, the more strongly-centralised 
Government in France and the great culture 
of many of the Italian rulers having given a 
great impulse to architecture and a great 
chance to architects and designers, which was 
often wanted here. 

As to the conditions under which buildings 
had actually been erected, of the ancient 
conditions little actually was known with any 
degree of definition. Slave labour was largely 
employed by the great nations of antiquity, 
but the exact status of the designer or the 
expert, to which he was simply a_ higher 
handicraftsman, was a matter of conjecture. 
Of the Middle Ages we knew a little more, 
and could trace the guilds which, with their 
hierarchy of officials and workers, undertook 
many of the more important buildings of the 
time, with the results we were familiar with. 
We knew that the guilds contracted for the 
execution of the works, but in the absence of 
working drawings, as we now understand 
them, such contracts must have been general 
undertakings to carry out buildings, paying 
workmen a stated rate of wages, and paying 
for the materials necessary as supplied. At 
a later date we have clear records of the 
various architects who designed buildings 
after the commencement of the Renaissance 
epoch, and who probably stood ‘n much the 
same position with regard to the actual 
execution of the works as the masters of the 
masonic lodges, but who gradually had to 
define their meaning more and more clearly 
in their drawings, and to rely less and less 
on the inherited knowledge possessed of the 
craftsmen and workers under them. The 
lesser buildings, small houses and the like, 
were, no doubt, still the work of the crafts- 
men, showing an inherited power of design- 
ing more or less in execution, but the diver- 
gence gradually grew until we reach more 
modern times, when the individual workman, 
having no inherited knowledge and education 
in design. depends entirely on the directions 
and drawings given him. 

And with the growing complexity of 
modern life the architect -has to accept 
responsibilities from which in more fortunate 
ages he was free. On one side, whether in 
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town or country, he had to conform to 
complicated sets of by-laws intended to 
safeguard the health and public rights of the 
community. 

Having mentioned the by-laws in operation 
in London, the lecturer said :—‘‘ We have, 
in addition, our old friend the law of 
ancient lights in England, which arbitrarily 
interferes with our making the best use of a 
site 11 a neighbour has enjoyed an un- 
restricted light over it for twenty years, 
despite the fact that under the provisions of 
some of the Acts I have alluded to the public 
authorities have prescribed the area and 
extent of the open space which it is neces- 


sary to leave in the rear of a building for - 


purposes of public health. This law, so 
fruitful a source of income to many profes- 
sional men, is the cause of many 6f the 
unsightly gaps and distortions we see in our 
public streets. Why we should ever have 
allowed such a custom to grow up, when our 
neighbours in Scotland allow each man to do 
what he likes with his own property, subject 
to conforming with local by-laws, is more 
than I can imagine. And, secondly, we have 
to struggle with the ancient system under 
which a building has to be described and 
shown at the outset sufficiently in detail to 
enable a definite estimate to be given for it, 
whether on the basis of a specification or 
that of guarantees, which were, I believe, 
for the first time used in the case of a public 
building for the Houses of Parliament. The 
contract system has been abused as an inven- 
tion of the evil one. I regard it rather in 
the light of a practical convenience to the 
employer, which under ordinary conditions 
he cannot be expected to forego. . . . 

The greatest disadvantages under which we 
now labour seem to me to be rather those 
which arise out of the greater breadth and 
diffusion of modern life and the vastly 
greatly difficulty of obtaining that thorough 
and careful educated consideration which are 
absolutely necessary if good work is to be 
produced. I remember a Mayor of 
a provincial town, who was on several build- 
ing committees and keenly interested in their 
work, who told me on one occasion he did not 
know whether his house was built of brick 
or stone; he said he had never noticed which 
it was. This is typical of to-day, and would, 
I imagine, have been impossible in the Middle 
Ages, when most men lived in a house built 
by themselves or by their ancestors. . . . 
IT do not undervalue the effect or charm of 
texture of the slight irregularities and traces 
of individualism which we see in old work, 
but the enormous importance given by some 
to these details seem to me to be the mis- 
taking the shadow for the substance. The 
essential, to my mind, is this, that our work 
shall be so designed and thought out that it 
shall take its place as good design and good 
building when. carried out under the con- 
ditions wh‘ch obtain to-day. 

I want to try to put a concrete case before 
you to show what these conditions are in our 
sreat towns, where the bulk of our building 
is carried out. A site is acquired for the 
erection of a block of offices, or a learned 
society's premises, or a warehouse. In any 
case a certain expenditure in building is 
permissible, while a greater expenditure 
would represent a loss on the investment, or 
perhaps, in the case of the learned societv, a 
state of insolvency, as members’ subscriptions 
might not cover the cost of interest on money 
svent on the building and on the site. 
Obviously. it is absolutely necessary in such 
a case to be able to contract for the erection 
of the building beforehand at a given sum. 
For this purpose. and in order to get the 
consent of the authorities, accurate drawings 
must be made, and these drawings must 
represent, the chief designer’s or architect's 
design. You could not employ a committee of 
craftsmen to draw up a design which would 
give them their 
any more than a committee could settle and 
direct the operations of an army, nor could 
a contractor fulfil his work if he had to 
consult with many instead of one in 
authority. And the drawings having been 
made with the necessary minuteness to enable 
the contractor to estimate the cost accurately 
all involves settlement beforehand, and with 
that a limitation in the possibility of giving 
entire full play to the individual handi- 
craftsmen afterwards. It is true that in the 
country in exceptional cases you can carry 


individual opportunities, - 
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out cottages and houses with soc 

to the older methods, but such expan 
are rather like the attempts made to eng 
vines in aig beget they : 
trouble, can be only applied wit ; 

success. Then, too, mae tapidie a rm 
motion is a factor in the case. ‘The sho 

keeper or merchant living over his Place , 
business in Cheapside or Cornhi!! was pic 
more interested in his surroundings than th 
same merchant of to-day, who ay live a 
Brighton or Bedford. In many Cases the 
result is that he becomes oblivious of his 
surroundings anywhere. Instead of de lor 
ing the want of love of beauty possessed by 
the public, we should, I would rather ask, jj 
it is natural under changed conditions that 
he should be other than he is. 

The outcome of this is, to my mind, that 
we must look for salvation, or, at any rate 
for a remission from Hell to purgatory, 
firstly, to trained and consistent effort on 
the part of architects and artists directed 
towards a well-defined goal, and, secondly 
that we must try to influence public bodies 
who have the expenditure of public moneys 
to take large, comprehensive, and enlightened 
views of great problems involving building 
and the laying out of towns. Public bodies 
usually erect public building as the result of 
competitions, open or limited, adjudicated 








Over S. Aisle, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Londor. 


(View showing impeachable const1 uction, referred 
to by Mr. H. W. Wills in the Lecture reported on 
this page.) 


on by architects themselves. If the result 
is, as it is in many cases, vulgar and commo- 
place, the fault lies either in the quality of 
the works submitted or in the judgment of 
the assessor; in either case the much-abused 
public are blameless. As a profession we are 
infinitely fond of blaming the general public 
for faults which are all our own. 

Then we have assets in our favour to-day. 
In the Middle Ages it was the exception 
rather than the rule for one generation t 
see the outcome of any great building 
scheme; now we usually know that a great 
building can be completed as conceived. It 
is possible to construct as it was never 
possible before, and to be able to calculate 
out results which used to be matters of con 
jecture and rule-of-thumb where stability 's 
concerned. We have in iron and ferro 
concrete materials which, rightly used, enable 
us to carry out structures hitherto impossib e, 
and the laws of perspective show us how we 
can accurately foresee the appearance of our 
buildings from any given point. When we 
think of what the old builders were able to 
do, when all these difficulties cou!d only : 
solved by rule-of-thumb methods. we mus 
admit that we have considerable alvantaces 
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sly out of place to use Pentelic marble 
oie cee while brick and native 
tone are still forthcoming. As permanent 
advertisement hoardings many modern build- 
ings are excellent, which otherwise have no 


. approach to a right treatment 
of building to-day is, I believe, made in 
America. There we have modern conditions 
telling, if anything, more strongly against 
the production of good work than they do 
here. You are told it is the land of haste, 
of materialism, and of the almighty dollar, 
but designers and architects have put their 
house in order, in spite of these dis- 
tages. 

eg the importance of system, 
their men are, where possible, trained in the 
foole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, which has 
trained generations of architects in classical 
traditions. ‘They have accepted the facts of 
modern life and faced its problems, with the 
result that the best buildings of the United 
States have a simplicity and~largeness of 
conception and a reason and dignity in their 
lanning and detail, which is rare here. 
The American .architect has been thought to 
be a fit and proper person to. design great 
railway-stations and other buildings relegated 
to the engineer here, to the detriment of the 
beauty of our towns. The great staffs with 
which they carry on their work are in reality 
associations of well-paid and well-trained 
men, who are masters of the various 
subjects needed for designing great build- 
ings, engineering, decoration, planning, and 
the like. It is clear to me that the 
means by which the arts and crafts con- 
nected with building can be advanced now 
must be very different from those which 
obtained centuries ago.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the lecturer. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
LONDON: 


THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society has been formed with the 
object of fostering an interest in London in 
the minds of its citizens and of all those in 
the. kingdom. who regard it with affection, 
and an inauguaral public meeting was held 
on Friday, February 9, in the Galleries of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall East, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 
presiding. 

In a circular issued by the Society it is 
stated that abundant care and attention 
have been bestowed upon those of its insti- 
tutions which concern health, education, and 
utilitarian services, but little consideration 
has been given to its present appearance, its 
immediate improvement, or its future de- 
velopment. . ‘‘ This is a serious thing for any 
city, and when it is remembered that London 
is behind all the ‘great, Continental and 
American capitals in these respects it is felt 
that It is time something should be done to 
organise public opinion and purpose, so that 
: the proper time, by the concerted action 
of this Society, the owners, and the authori- 
Pi something definite may be achievad... . . 
vate enown author has said :—‘ Until 
re ional feeling is awakened and we realise 
, at art is nota thing to be taken in specified 
— at specified times—the ideal of the city 
; Agen of beauty in all the aspects of 

Tet, square, and park will receive but 
Poor support from the general public. . . .’ 

r. Daniel Burnham, Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Commission, U.S.A., who has done a 
1. me for American cities in this way, 
ey ated several commissions with 
mn penired representative men on each, 
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and debates, lectures, and exhibitions will be 
organised frequently, and an annual report 
will be issued to all members. . . . 

As soon as the Society has had the oppor- 
tunity of justifying its existence and proving 
its value it hopes to obtain donations from 
wealthy citizens for special purposes, as the 
cost of the initiatory work will be very great, 
and could never be met out of ordinary sub- 
scriptions. This preparatory work will be 
the most valuable function of the Society, 
and it will require courage and inspiration, 
and deserves the sympathy and support of 
every good Londoner. 

London is the metropolis of the world, 
but, taken as a whole, in scale modern London 
hardly deserves to rank with cities of 
secondary worth. This can only be remedied 
by a new general conception of its future 
development. As Sir Aston Webb has well 
said: ‘All must agree that we want some 
advising, directing, and guiding hand, and 
that we want it soon, or it will be too late; 
it needs the wisest and most public-spirited 
men in this great city of ours to lay their 
heads together and hammer out a scheme.’ 
Such a call can hardly be ignored, especially 
when it is remembered that the task becomes 
lighter according to the measure of active 
support given to those who are prepared to 
make the nesessary sacrifices for the achieve- 
ment of the objects of this Society. 

Subscriptions (which are fixed at a mini- 
mum of one guinea per annum) may be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Stephen Miall, 
LL.D., B.Sc., 116; Fore-street, London, E.C. 

The subscription for country members (in- 
cluding all residing more than forty miles 
out of London) will be half a guinea, and 
for colonial members, - 5s. tame 

A number of letters expressing approval of 
the idea were read, from which we take the 
following :— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth: 

** Although it may be difficult to accom- 
plish much in the immediate future, I am 
sure that such a Society ought to be able to 
lay the foundations of a more consistent and 
artistic treatment of London improvements, 
and I wish the movement all success.” 


Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P.: 

‘* The formation of such a Society on a fairly 
wide basis is much needed, and is capable 
of achieving, if ably conducted, an immense 
amount of practical good at a time when 
London is being so largely reconstructed.” 


Sir W. H. Lever, Bart.: 

‘The wisest economy of public money 
demands prompt and immediate action. The 
loss of time and money caused by congested 
traffic would be appalling if they could be 
recorded and tabulated. The beauty of 
London and its great possibilities are lost 
in a tangle of narrow mean streets. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart. (President of the Royal 
cademy) : 

‘‘The Society ought to be able to give 
material help to the Government, or to any 
municipal body charged with the erection of 
public buildings or the laying-out of new 
streets.” 


Lord Alexander Thynne, M.P. (Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council) : 

‘*1 hope that some attention will be directed 
to the serious disadvantage which London 
suffers owing to the failure of successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer to recognise its 
Imperial character as the capital of the 
Empire. -In both Paris and Berlin the 
National Governments have shown great 
liberality in carrying out extensive public 
works, and in giving financial assistance to 
the embellishment of their capitals. In 
London, however, these matters are mainly 
left to the municipal authority, whose re- 
sources are limited, with the consequence that 
they are not humanly able to do more than 
attend to the more urgent requirements of 
locomotion, which year by year is increasing 
in volume and rapidity. Owing to this 
neglect on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the artistic side is necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the utilitarian, although in all 
its recent undertakings the London County 
Council has shown itself ever ready to wel- 
come criticisms and suggestions from expert 
architectural and artistic opinion.” 


Ig! 


Mr. John Belcher, R.A. : 

‘The beauty of London and Westminster 
has been steadily increasing, but there are 
so many contributary features which go to 
make up a fine city, that special need of some 
combined effort is necessary, and this no 
doubt the Society will endeavour to secure.” 


Sie William Richmond, R.A.: 


‘*T believe that great strength will be given 
to your enterprise, and great confidence 
granted to the public, by a union of 
thoughtful men in various branches of life 
and enterprise upon a question which is, 
in my opinion, not only esthetic but ethical. 
More than ever is it desirable to establish 
such an institution as you have in con- 
templation; for as the mass becomes 
more enlightened and becomes, as it must 
do, more democratic, we are bound to teach 
the democracy that we cannot live by bread 
alone, but that the spirit of beauty and good 
must take a foremost place as a guide in 
the higher relations of man to man, into 
citizenship and collective endeavour, so that 
we may be proud of our city, proud of the 
men that make it beautiful, and proud of a 
great commercial nation which helps to that 
high result.’’ 


Mr. Philip Norman, LL.D., F.S.A.: 

‘*Certainly a united effort is wanted for 
the purpose of instilling into the mind of the 
average Londoner some feeling for the beauty 
of the vast metropolis in which he ought by 
all means to take a special pride and interest. 
One difficulty is its size, which tends to pre- 
vent the inhabitants from feeling as if they 
belonged to it as a whole. Another lies in 
the fact that the City and much of the 
central part further west is now given up to 
offices; and those who use them as a means of 
acquiring fortune, or a livelihood, bestow 
their affections on some place of residence 
outside the metropolitan area, but easily 
reached by the present rapid means of loco- 
motion. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
difficulty is:that there is nothing in our 
modern civilisation which tends to promote 
any feeling of joy in beautiful surroundings. 
The modern man, whether brought up at 
Eton or Oxford or at a board school may 
develop into a strenuous man of affairs, an 
able administrator, or man of science, but he 
cares nothing about art. The beauty or ugli- 
ness of life are things altogether outside his 
point of vision. It is the mission of such a 
Society as that now contemplated, not to 
talk about art as of something extraneous, 
but to do what they can to persuade their 
fellow citizens that to dwell among beautiful 
surroundings is an added joy, a great and 
refining influence for which we all with one 
accord should earnestly strive.” 


Sir George Birdwood, M.D.Edin., K.C.LE., 

C.S.L: 

‘‘In going about the world I have learned 
the very old lesson that architecture is, in 
very truth and deed, the first of all the arts. 
It has become a commonplace saying with me, 
when advising on such matters, ‘get you 
first good architecture, and every other good 
getting shall be added unto you.’ During 
the past forty years, under mine own eyes, 
numberless noble buildings and monuments 
have been added to London, but for the 
most part there has been a really remark- 
able failure in the co-ordination of them 
with their surroundings that is a failure 
‘in street planning,’ to use the convenient 
current phrase. Far worse have been the 
instances of the disturbances of such correla- 
tions; as in the terrible and appalling 
marooning of the glorious Marble Arch, 
which, moreover, has been sunk. Two 
other daily outcrying evils in the street 
planning ‘of London are :—(1) That in 
the rebuilding of old streets the rows 
of new houses are often raised to a far 
greater height than the breadth of the street 
they make—a sanitary error as _ well as 
soleciesm in street planning; and (2) that in 
cutting new streets through old streets the 
razor ends left of the latter are often actually 
rebuilt as razor ends, instead of being taken 
advantage of, as on the Continent, to secure 
the most . picturesque architectural effects. 
I would fain hope it may be to these sins 
of edilic omission and commission that the 
new London Society will give some of its 
earliest attentions.” 
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It was also mentioned that the pug | is 
receiving the support of the Right Rev. Th 
Lord »ishop of Oxford, Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, Sir Alfred East, A.R.A., Sir 
George Frampton, R.A., Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. Harry Furniss, Mr. Phillip Morrell, 
M.P., and others. . 

Among thdse present were :—Sir Thomas 
Brock, Professor Beresford Pite, Professor 
Lethaby, Sir John Benn, Captain Swinton, 
Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, Mr. 
T. Raffles Davison, Mr. Max Clarke, Mr. 
Francis Hooper, Mr. H. W. Wills, Mr. 
W. J. H. Leverton, Mr. G. E. Nield, Mr. 
H. H. Bartlett, Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. 
E. P. Warren, Mr. J. D. Crace, Mr. John 


Slater, Mr. H. H. Stathan, Mr. A. R. 
Jemmett, Mr. H. J. Leaning (Hon. Secretary, 
pro tem.), and others. e 

The Chairman 


briefly outlined, not what the Society ought 
to be, or would be, but the motives of those 
who thought that its formation would 
be useful or needful; and he said he 
would be content merely to indicate the 
course of procedure at what was' specifically 
a preliminary meeting. The first object of 
the London Society was to interest Londoners 
in London; and they would first ask the 
meeting to approve the formation of such a 
society—a y which should inform public 
opinion, and should—in so far as it repre- 
sented public opinion—make it articulate. 
The promoters of the Society wanted to create 
a public opinion which would support public 
authorities in carrying out different. schemes 
which might appear to be beneficial for 
London as a whole. The artistic side of the 
management of London had reeeived com- 
paratively little attention, and it had been 
thought that, if painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, engineers, surveyors, members of Par- 
liament, and all men interested in art, should 
discuss these matters and inform the public 
from time to time, by degrees works of which 
London stood in urgent need might be carried 
out. The management of London was cut 
up into so many parts that it was difficult 
for anyone to think of London as a whole 
and see what it required. His work had 
brought him in contact with many Govern- 
ment Departments, and he was himself a 
member of a Borough Council, and he 
was perfectly convinced that the desire 
of those bodies was to do the best they 
could for London; and if they were backed 
up by public opinion they would do a 
great deal more than they could at present. 
They would want the counsel of the very best 
men in London, and the assistance of such 
bodies as the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the Arts and Crafts Society, and all societies 
concerned with the development, and especi- 
ally the artistic development, of London. 
The Royal Society of Arts had already 
promised to help. Town-planning schemes 
were springing up all round London, and if 
they were carried out without reference to 
the whole scheme confusion would arise, and 
the best results would not be secured. Then 
there was the park system. All American 
cities have a park system, and London, as 
it developed, would need open spaces round 
it. Vast sums were expended in removing 
slums from the centre, with the result 
that slum areas were formed a little further 
out only to be bought out at great cost by the 
next generation. London had a beauty of its 
own—a softer beauty than the beauty of the 
Continental cities; and they wanted to get 
people to realise what beautiful things 
there are in their city, and what terrible 
things also. If a body could be formed to 
set the driving power of public opinion in 
motion, then, though its aim and ita under- 
taking might seem tremendous, great effects 
might come from small beginnings—if 
zeal, knowledge, and enthusiasm inspired 
them. So the second object with which they 
met was to give a mandate to the Committee 
which had called this meeting to draw up a 
possible constitution, and then to call another 
meeting. They wanted, besides, a President 
of acknowledged authority and wide outlook. 
and a Committee full of enthusiasm and 
taste, tempered with prudence and. foresight. 


Professor Beresford Pite 


moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
this meeting heartily approves of the forma- 
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tion of the proposed Society, and recognises 
the need for united effort on the part of 
those interested in the welfare of the 
metropolis, in order to advance the practical 
improvement and artistic development of 
London.’’ He said that the recognition of 
united effort was the subject-matter of the 
motion, and he thought that statement ot 
the need of united action ought not to be 
necessary in the great metropolis of this highly- 
organised Empire. But London needed to 
recognise its need. There has been a quicken- 
ing of the recognition of the artistic interest 
of London, and that was something to be 
thankful for. The architectural qualities of 
London might fairly be described as hap- 
hazard: they were many and varied and 
great. And the haphazard character was 
probably due to the haphazard line of the 
river. London was not a city which either 
in its past history or in its present condition 
iaid itself out obviously as other great cities 
had. London remained still a riverside port, 
a city of valleys and hills, and vast and 
wonderful was its relation. to the river. 
How great had been the improvements in 
London since the Thames Embankment was 
undertaken! The view along the Embank- 
ment, with St. Paul’s at one end, Somerset 
House in the middle, and the Houses of 
Parliament at the other end, gave us a line 
of communication of great artistic quality, 
and weakened our timidity and fear of 
London as an artistic city. But there was 
the south side of the river, which lay 
fallow, though an important commencement 
had been made at one end with the County 
Hall scheme, and we must take care that 
due attention was given to the whole of the 
southern side, which really commenced with 
the Palace at Greenwich and extends up to 
Lambeth, and beyond was the Palace of 
Lambeth. We should probably some day, 
with the assistance of the Board of Trade; 
extend London to Hampton Court, giving 
another splendid palace to complete the link. 
As to proposed improvements, he almost 
trembled when some amateur came upon the 
scene with a new scheme for a fresh re- 
arrangement of London-—some rounding off 
of a corner or other; and it must be part of 
the Society’s work to subdue these unruly 
proposals and get them into harmony with 
others, and so, in the long run, attain to 
good results. London had suffered terribly 
from the wuninstructed enthusiasm of its 
lovers and from want of foresight in 
public works. One of the needs of London 
was pertinacity, so that when a great ideal 
was set forth it should be carried out. 
London also stood in need of a greatideal. As 
to the want of an ideal, a more conspicuous 
want of it could not be found than the 
memorial in London to King Edward 
afforded, and when the auestion arose of 
evening up the view of St. Paul’s or of 
Southwark Cathedral, London suffered from 
the want of well-formed opinion of what 
London might be, and what we could make it 
with a little help and perseverance. 


Mr. Harold Cox, 


in seconding, protested against the suggestion 
of Lord Alexander Thynne that the public 


exchequer should be made responsible for the 


improvement of London, which was rich 
enough to take care of itself, and did not 
need to be subsidised by poorer people in 
the rest of the kingdom. And he objected 
to the view that the public did not love 
beautiful things. He believed they did, but 
they loved them in an unorganised way. 
London was fascinating, in spite of her 
faults, but we want her to be more fascin- 
ating, and we want to be prouder of her. 
In India he had seen some of the most 
wonderful buildings the world contained, 
such as the Palace at Delhi, the Tai Mahal 
and the Fort at Agra; they were a joy, and 
our obiect ought to be to make our buildings 
rival those, so that people would come to see 
London, not because she is the greatest and 
richest capital in the world, but because she 
had the most beautiful buildings in the 
world. We had to think not of the present 
generation alone, but also of the fact that 
eo outlive those who design and build 
them. 


Sir John Benn, 
in supporting, said he hoped financial con- 
siderations would not deter those who were 
pushing that movement. 
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Sir Thomas Brock 

also supported, and said that there Was no 
lack of intelligence when great undertakin 
were initiated in London, bui usually the 


artistic side was not considered, because ‘ 
was suddenly sprung upon us. A Society such 


as that suggested would be able to meet a 
difficulty with valuable advice to the author}. 
ties at the proper moment. 


Mr. T. Raffles Davison 


having spoken, remarking on the fact that 
there was no art committee connected with 
the London County Council, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 


Captain Swinton 
moved a resolution authorising the existing 
Committee to draft a constitution and to 
call a meeting to decide any further action 
He said that in Edinburgh there was , 
Society much like the London Society, i, 
the Cockburn Society, which had existed for 
seventy or eighty years. Its obiect was to 
look after the beauty of Edinburgh and to 
see that nothing horrible was done, and the 
value of that Society was great, for it was 
extraordinary how few bad buildings were 
put up in that city and how careful people 
were to conform to the artistic standisd’ As 
to the London County Council. the Com. 
mittee which did more for the good of 
London was the Committee which did the 
dullest and most laborious work, i.e., the 
Building Act Committee, and if that Com. 
mittee had been in existence before the 
Council was established the Marylebone-road 
frontages would never have been brought 
forward. The Committee kept back front: 
ages and saw that there was no trespassing 
on the public rights. There was an idea that 
the Improvements Committee of the Council 
did not spend much money and did not do 
much work, but during the last sixteen years 
the Council had spent 11,861,000/. on im- 
provements. Someone had to pay for im- 
provements, and when the Society got into 
working order it should proceed very quietly 
and in a conciliatory way, keeping its doings 
to itself, for when a public body talked about 
its proposals they set up the value of pro- 
perty and improvements became prohibitory. 

Mr. Carée seconded the motion, Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin supported, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding brought the proceedings to a clos. 


La 
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INCORPORATED CLERKS OF 
WORKS’ ASSOCIATION: 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


On the evening of Saturday, the 10th ist, 
the twenty-ninth annual dinner of the In- 
corporated Clerks of Works’ Association ws 
held at the Holborn _ Restaurant. Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., presiding. 

The loyal toast having been honoured, 

Mr. R. H. Henley proposed ‘The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” He said that when one 
considers. that the architectural profession ' 
one of the noblest, and calls for a large amount 
of study from those who aspire to be masters 
of their art; that a successful architect has 
to be an artist of a high order, a competent 
engineer, a good lay lawyer, and withal 
gentleman in all things, with great respons 
bilities, one realises that he is not apprecis 
by the public as he should be. The survey. 
too, is a gentleman of tried integrity, who has 
to show great tact and discretion, and _ 
adjusting ang ne powers are mos 

rominently developed. 
wR. Edward Warren, F.S.A.. F.RIBA- 
who replied for the architects, said it Ba 
particular pleasure to him to meet gen om 
of their profession in such circumstances, 


because, like most architects, his Te 
lations with clerks of works, or : 
friendly, were of a  workaday | ore 


About a.p. 1600, when the authorities of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. set out to bul 
new court, they appointed one, Wigge ® 
master mason or master of works. He bes 
peared to have been architect, contractor, ~«! 
also clerk of works; but the venture ~ a 
in disaster to him, for he lost one han on 
was landed in a law suit. It was evident ard 
this that at the start their protein 
one and the same, but now, owing for 
complication of affairs, it was gag 
their functions to be divided. The are 
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to rely upon a good clerk of works for 
er execution of one We matter 

ver a drawing might be, without proper 
eo it would bring credit to nobody. 
Bat success could not be had without con- 
dence, and if confidence was not given it 
yould not be received. 

Mr. Guy Nicholson also responded, on behalf 
of the surveyors, and said there was nobody 
connected with building with whom the sur- 
yeyors had more sympathy than with the 
clerk of works, for both had to please the 
dient, the architect, and, as far as possible. 
the builder—it was impossible to please al! 
three. The average person did not rightly 
appreciate the surveyors and clerks of works. 
if they did their work rightly they had to 
roduce a successful result without friction 
ind it was only when trouble arose that it was 
valised there could be any difficulty about 
their work. , 

“The Worshipful Company of Carpenters ’ 
was proposed by Mr. Joseph Davies, who said 
that as an association they need to speak 
yell of the Carpenters’ Company, who house 
them splendidiy and treat them royally. The 
average person had no idea of the work this 
company did, but most of those present knew 
of their work at the schools in Great 
Titchfield-street, and if there were any truth 
in the wail we sometimes hear about the 
deterioration of the British workman, it was 
not the fault of the Carpenters’ Company. 

The toast was acknowledged by Colonel 
Preston, who said they were trying to do a 
good, solid, honest work for the community at 
large, and he knew it was appreciated by all 
classes of society. In addition to the work 
of the past, they had more to do in the 
future. The late Sir Henry Harben had left 
to them a convalescent house at Littlehampton, 
where there were fifty beds, and if any mem- 
bers of the Association who were in need of 
the benefits such an institution could bestow, 
they would receive favourable consideration 
if they would communicate with Mr. Freemari 
at Carpenters’ Hall. 

In proposing ‘‘The Builders,” Mr. John 
Williams said it had been his good fortune to 
work with builders who had always been 
ready to meet him and do what was fair and 
reasonable, and 

Mr. Henry T. Holloway, jun., in reply, said, 
although he was one of the younger builders 
present, he had now had nearly eighteen years’ 
experience in the trade, and he could say that 
nearly all the clerks of works he had met had 
been thoroughly good men—loval to their 
client and just to the builder. If the builder 
could convince the clerk of works that he 
intended to carry out all he had undertaken 
todo, he would get much help from the clerk 
of works, who would act as mediator between 
architect and builder. 

The Chairman proposed “ The Incorporated 
Clerks of Works’ Association,’’ and said he 
was not going to sing its praises, as all who 
were members were acquainted with the 
splendid work it had done, was doing, and 
was going to do. He thought every clerk of 
works who was eligible for membership should 
jom, and those who were not eligible should 
make themselves so. They were all of opinion 
that a clerk of works is a very exceptional 
person, but there was one side of him which 


has 
the prop 


, Was very much like the rest of mankind. If 


a clerk of works lived alone and worked 
alone, and did not meet his colleagues and 
fellow-craftsmen, he was apt to get in a 
‘ic mt 

. air, U. W. Denny, in response, said it was 
Impossible to lay down herd and fast rules 
“= what a clerk of works should do, and, 
#8 Jobs varied so much, he must adapt himself 
0 Hgrumstances so as to get the best job he 
= for the class of work, and always 
‘member he was the representative of the 
architect on the job. 

wie Visitors”? was proposed by Mr. John 
jr cat and Mr. W. Harvey Stringer, in 
ey ging the toast, suggested that many 
a 8 firms associated with them would be 
‘ _ assist in their work, and might do so 
iy decoming honorary members and subscrib- 
Za small sum annually. 

ombe ee eeings closed with the toast of 
whiee airman,” proposed hy Mr. Lake, to 

Ich Mr. Horsley briefly replied. 
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A NEW BUILDING IN, PALL MALL. 


The extension of the Uni i i 
2 ted Service 
Then Progress, the architects being lag 
EC ok Walford, of Leadenhall-buildings, 
Pv ian. building was erected originally 
dads aan, 9y John Nash, and Decimus Burton 
i itions in 1858-9. The new structure 


8 and 119, Pall Malle nt” Coupled by Nos. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Court oF APPEAL. 
(Before Lords Justices FaRweLt and KENNEDY.) 
Case under the London Building Act: 
’ Minturn v. Barry. 


In this case the plaintiff applied last week 
for leave to appeal from a decision of a 
Divisional Court refusing. her leave to appeal, 
and also for an extension of time in which to 
appeal. 

Mr. Hudson, K.C., in support of the applica- 
tion, said the plaintiff, Miss Minturn, was the 
freeholder of a house known as 14, Chelsea- 
embankment, which she had acquired some 
years ago. About the time that she acquired 
the house she discovered that a wall at the 
rear of the house was very damp, and she 
endeavoured to put that right, but without 
success. This dampness caused injury to the 
health of her servants, and she then served a 
party-wall notice upon the adjoining owner, 
the defendant, Sir John Wolfe-Barry. That 
was on June 22, 1910, and the notice was 
ge under sect. 88 of the London Building 

ct. The notice expressed the wish’ to excavate 
on the side of the defendant, and try to 
remedy the defect by putting in some im- 
pervious material. It was found that the wet 
came into the wall from the defendant’s side. 
The case then went in the ordinary course 
under the Act to two surveyors, and the two 
referred it to a third, and the plaintiff then 
appealed from the decision of the third sur- 
veyor, who said that the wall was not defective 
merely because it was damp. From that 
decision the plaintiff appealed to the County 
Court, there being a right of appeal under 
the London Building Act. In the County 
Court the defendant took the objection that 
the wall could not be held to be defective 
merely because of damp, and the County Court 
Judge so decided. From that decision the 
plaintiff appealed to the Divisional Court, 
where it was held that a party wall could be 
defective because of damp, within the mean- 
ing of the London Building Act. The County 
Court Judge then retried the case on the 
material facts. It appeared that the de- 
fendant had a creeper growing upon the wall, 
which the plaintiff complained of as causing 
dampness. The County Court Judge seemed 
to think that the creeper ought to be pre- 
served, and that the plaintiff ought not to do 
anything to it. 

Following some remarks made by the Judges 
in the Divisional Court upon the question 
whether the plaintiff ought to be allowed to 
execute work upon the adjoining owner’s side, 
the County Court Judge held that the previous 
history of the wall might be ‘gone into. He 
(the County Court Judge) then went into the 
history of the wall, when he found that 
originally the plaintiff’s party wall was erected 
upon the top or embodied part of the old 
garden wall. He then said that if a building 
owner chose to make use of a wall such as 
a garden wall, which might have been quite 
sufficient for the purposes of a garden wall, 
he could not complain and say afterwards 
it was damp and defective, and that he could 
go on the building owner’s side and remedy 
that defect. He made a certain order by 
which the plaintiff was precluded from going 
on the defendant’s side of the wall and doing 
something which it was impossible to do on 
the plaintiffs side. He said that the plaintiff 
could have an independent wall inside her 
house. Another alternative was that the 
plaintiff could cut the wall in two vertically 
and put in between the two parts of the wall 
an impervious course. 

Lord Justice Farwell asked what jurisdiction 
the learned County Court Judge had for 
making such an order. 

Mr. Hudson said that his submission was 
that the County Court Judge had no juris- 
diction to make any such order. He had made 
an order that the plaintiff was not to do any 
work upon the defendant’s side. He contended 
that that was directly contrary to the Act. 
The object of the London Building Act was 
the protection of the public health and for 
protection from fire. Of course, the plaintiff 
did not want to inconvenience Sir John Wolfe- 
Barry. 

Lord Justice Farwell: We have only to do 
with people’s rights. He and Lord Justice 
Kennedy both thought there was a point which 
was arguable, and that the Divisional Court 


ought to have given leave to appeal. Leave 
to appeal would therefore be given. 
Mr. Hudson then contended that the 


plaintiff’s time for appealing ought to be ex- 
tended. What the plaintiff did after the 
decision was to consult a surveyor as to its 
effect, and whether she could carry out the 
particular work, and it was through that that 
she had allowed the time for appealing to 
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run out. It was the plaintiff herself who was 
responsible for the delay. 

Lord Justice Farwell: 
time is she? 

Mr. Bliss, for the defendant, said that the 
plaintiff's time for appealing expired om 
December 22, and he contended that in the 
circumstances her time for appealing should 
not be extended. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, their 
Lordships granted the extension asked for. 


Builder and Building Owner’s Dispute. 

In .a Divisional Court of King’s Bench 
recently, before Mr. Justice Hamilton andi 
Mr. Justice Lush,-the case of Elms v. Hemsted 
was mentioned. Mr. Cecil Walsh appeared’ 
for the plaintiff. and Mr. Bartley Dennis for 
the defendant. 

Mr. Cecil Walsh said he appeared for the 
plaintiff in this case, and he asked for an exten- 
sion of time for an appeal to set aside the award’ 
of an arbitrator, Mr. Salter, an architect. The 
action arose out of a contract by the plaintiff 
to build a house for Mr. Hemsted at Kentbury, 
Berks. There was a dispute as to certain 
extras, and a claim was made by the plaintiff 
for 1691. The matter was. referred to an 
arbitrator, and last July an award was made, 
and the last day for moving to sete aside the: 
award was December 21. The award was con- 
tained in a letter dated July 18, and was in 
these terms:—‘‘ No further sum is due to 
Mr. Elms on the work. There is really a 
sum due to Mr. Hemsted.”” He submitted that 
such an award was bad on the face of it. 
Apart from that point, the plaintiff had de- 
livered accounts showing 1691. due to him for 
work done under the contract and extras, and 
the defendant, it appeared, had made a 
counter-claim, on which the arbitrator had 
made an award, .and on which the plaintiff 
had never been heard at all. In defendant’s. 
counter-claim there was a sum of 771., of which 
plaintiff had never had any particulars. He 
admitted the plaintiff ought to have moved 
before, but there had been constant corre- 
spondence, and his client could not get a 
correct copy of the contract, nor yet the details: 
of the award. It was admitted in the affidavit 
made by the arbitrator that extras were 
ordered, and’ also that there was a penalty 
clause if the work was not commniel by a 
certain date. 
‘ Mr. Bartley Dennis, for the defendant, 
opposed the motion for an extension of time. 
The whole amount claimed did not-come to 
much. more than the contract price of the 
house. 

Their Lordships held that there was some 
merit in the application, and extended the 
time for appealing to set aside the award of 
the arbitrator for eight days. 


How much out of 








London Drainage By-Laws. 


At Marylebone Police Court recently Mr. 
Edward White, Chairman of the Londom 
County Council, was summoned before Mr. 
Pease, at the instance of the Marylebone 
Borough Council, for within the last three 
months constructing at 21, Upper Berkeley- 
street soil pipes of iron instead of drawn lead 
with proper. wiped plumbers’ joints, as_re- 
quired by the County Council drainage by-laws, 
made under the age pa Management Acts. 
of 1855 and 1899; and also for carrying out 
the work without having previously deposited 
‘‘ plans, sections, and particulars” of it with 
the Borough Council. 

Mr. Freke Palmer said that the by-laws 
required that plans of any sanitary work that 
was contemplated should be deposited fifteem 
days before it was carried out; but, as a 
matter of fact, proper plans had not even now 
been received. The by-laws permitted an out- 
side soil pipe to be of iron or lead, but. 
required that an inside soil pipe should be of 
lead and lead only. When written to on the 
subject, Mr. White submitted plans, but they 
were returned as they did not accurately 
represent the work, and were not in accordance 
with the by-laws. Mr, White thereupon wrote 
that he had not the slightest intention of 
altering the iron soil pipe. The Borough 
Council had, therefore, no alternative but to 
institute these pr ings. pare 

Mr. White urged that an iron soil pipe was 
far better from a sanitary point of view than 
lead, and, since a very small portion of the 
pipe in question was inside the house, he 
claimed that it could fairly be described as a 
soil pipe outside the house, and could there- 
fore be of iron. He admitted that, owing to 
the illness of his son, the plans were not 
submitted at the proper time. ; ; 

Mr. Plowden said the Council were right in 
taking proceedings against Mr. White in 
respect of the plans, and inflicted a nominal 
fine of 10s. with 2s. costs. As to the soil pipe, 
as far as he could make out, it was half 
inside and half outside the house, and there 
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was nothing in the by-law which provided for 
a@ pipe so situated. The Council had not con- 
vineed him that the whole pipe was. inside, 
and they could not succeed. It was really a 
drawn battle. Each side. was right and each 
was wrong. He dismissed the summons, but 
was willing to grant a case.—T'imes. 


—_ = 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. R. T. Butler, 10, Brougham-road, 
- Acton, laying out three new streets, also 
twenty-eight houses, Westbourne-avenue; Mr. 

ward Evans, 253, Lavender-hill, S.W., 
eight houses, Balfour-road; Messrs. Vender- 
vell & Co., extensions to factory, Warple Way. 

Bermondsey.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. J. W. Atkins, builder, 57a, Wey- 
mouth-street, Portland-place, W., cinemato- 
graph theatre, Southwark Park-road, for 
Messrs. Nicholson & Wood, Ltd., 256, South- 
wark Park-road, S.E.: Mr. McLeod, Secre- 
tary, South Metropolitan Gas Company, 709, 
Old Kent-road, S.E., alteration of frontage 
line and erection of buildings, Rotherhithe- 
street; Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, architect, 
157, Wool Exchange, E.C., alterations of 
frontage lines, Rotherhithe-street; Mr. : 
Nash, builder, Crown Works, Childers-street, 
Deptford, S.E., additions to Electric Works, 
Storks-road, for Messrs. Young & Rochester ; 
Mr. W. T. Walker, architect, 40, Finsbury- 
square, E.C., factory, Tidal-place, for Messrs. 
H. Grant & Co., Riley-street, S.E. 

Croydon (County).—The tender of Messrs. 
James Smith & Son (Norwood), Ltd., at 
2,2351., has been accepted for additions and 
alterations to buildings at the Surrey-street 
Waterworks. Flans have been passed for Mr. 
R. B. Manser, 6, Guy-road, for twenty houses 
in Woodside Court-road, also for Mr. G. 
Parris, 58, Shelsdon-road, for five houses in 

ar-road, 

East Ham.—Plans and estimates prepared 
by the Engineer have been approved for 
making-up Sandford-road and Mitcham-road 
at a cost of 581/. and 7371. respectively. The 
foul sewer in High-street South is to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 1941. Plans 
have been lodged by Mr. H. C. Seymour for 
ten houses, Haldane-road, also by Messrs. 
Mitchell, Lucas, & Mitchell, for a_public- 
house at the corner of Macaulay-road and 
Barking-read. 

Hendon (Urban).—Application is to be made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 1,033/., the estimated cost of kerbing, 
channelling, and paving works in part of 
Lawrence-street, Mill Hill. The following 
mcg have been passed :—Mr. H. A. Champ, 
our houses, Hammers-lane, and seven houses, 
Shakespeare-road, Mill Hill. Second Hamp- 
stead Tenants, Ltd., six houses and eighteen 
flats, Addison-way ; six flats, Hampstead-way ; 
and six houses, Child’s-way. Mr. Charles 
Phillips, six houses, Uphill-road, Mill Hill; 
Mr. Edward Streather, sixty-six houses, 
Finchley-road, Wentworth-road, and Mara- 
thon-avenue, Golder’s Green. Mr. E. . 
Cooper, garage, corner of Hodford and Wood- 
stock roads. 

Lambeth.—A plan has been lodged with the 
London County Council by Mr. C. G. Miller 
on behalf of the London and South Western 
Bank, Ltd., for the erection of a building on 
site of Nos. 335 and 337, Norwood-road. 

Marylebone.—The tender of Messrs. F. & 
H. F. Higgs, of Station Works, Hinton-road, 
Herne Hill, at 1,870/., has been accepted for 
the execution of the work of constructing a 
new wharf wall at the Council’s depét. 

Poplar.—The tenders of Messrs. Thomas & 
Edge, at 4,668/., and Messrs. Fairweather & 
Ranger, at 2,485/., as sub-contractors for steel- 
work, have been accepted for the erection and 
completion of the superstructure of the exten- 
sion to the generating-station. Plans have 
been passed for Messrs. W. T. Bachelor & 
Sons, for the erection of Bethel Chapel, High- 
street; also for Messrs, C. & E. Morton for 
the erection of an additional block at Dockside 
Preserving Factory, West Ferry-road. 

Southgate.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board. for sanction to 
borrow 6,7641. for the erection of thirty-six 
cottages in Chase-road and Chelmsford-road. 
Plans, sections, and estimates prepared by the 
Surveyor have been approved for the making- 
up, ete., of Chimes-avenue, Palmer’s Green. 
The following plans have been passed :— 
Messrs. C. J. Newby & Brothers, warehouse, 
etc., rear of No. 39, Chase-side; Mr. J. Plumb, 
six houses, Avenue-road: The Garden City 
Laundry, Ltd., extensions to laundry, Farm- 


road. 
of Messrs. J. 





Wandsworth.—The’ tender 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd., at 1.052/., and schedule 
prices for extras or omissions, has been 
accepted for paving with Aberdeen adamant 
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(kerb with Cornish granite) part of Roehamp- 
ton-lane, Putney. A plan has been passed for 
Mr. E. Worssell for alterations and additions 
to the Bungalow, Chartfield-avenue, Putney. 

Watford.—The tender of Mr. H. Brown has 
been accepted by the Rural District Council, 
at 1,009/., for making-up a road on the Nascot 
Estate; as has also the tender of Mr. H. 
Williams, St. Albans, at 1.664/. 12s. 6d., for 
making-up certain Radlett roads. 


————_——__e--—____ 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. M. Rickman. 


It is with much regret we record the 


death, on February 10, at his residence, 
No. 64, Philbeach-gardens, S.W., of 
Mr. Thomas Miller Rickman, _  F.S.A., 


Assoc.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., and formerly of No. 8. 
Montague-street, W.C., aged eighty-four years. 
Mr. Rickman, the son of Thomas Rickman, 
F.S.A., was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Association, and was President in 1854-5; and 
he was President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
served as a inember of the Council; in 1852 
he became a member of the Architectural 
Association, and was President in 1854-5; and 
he was President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
1899. He practised with Mr. E. J. Burr 
under the style of Messrs. Rickman & Burr, at 
No. 5, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, as architects 
and surveyors; in March of last year he 
retired from practice “ without” (in his own 
words) ‘‘ severing the friendship which has con- 
tinued during our business connexion of the 
last forty years.”? The firm continued to carry 
on the business under the style of Messrs. E. J. 
Burr & Son, at No. 5, Queen-square. Mr. 
Rickman was member of Council of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society, and Vice-President. 
1909-12; a few years ago he gave a most liberal 
subscription to the New Premises Fund of the 
Architectural Association. Mr, Rickman was 
a well-known though somewhat retiring mem- 
ber of the profession, and he will be missed 
by the friends and acquaintances who knew 
him’ well. 


Mr. Alexander Graham. 


We regret to announce the death on February 
9, at his residence, Carlton-chambers, No. 4, 
Regent-street, S.W., of Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A. Mr. Graham was a pupil of J. H. 
Stevens; he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1879; he was 
a Vice-President, 1893-7; Honorary Secretary. 
1899-1909, and member of Council; and he 
served upon the Literature and Records Stand- 
ing Committees from time to time within the 
past fifteen years or so. Mr. Graham prepared 
the plans and designs for the new buildings, 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham-road, S.W. (illus- 
trated in the Builder, September 26, 1885), 
County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Sandle- 
bridge (Cheshire), ‘‘Lewis,’? Colony for 
Epileptics, 1900-4, erected at a cost of nearly 
60,000/., and consisting of separate and, for a 
large number, single-floor houses, with hall, 
workshops, infirmary, theatre, chapel, etc., in 
the Elizabethan style; Montreal General 
Hospital, 1887; warehouses in Moor-lane, E.C., 
for Messrs. Welch, Margetson, & Co., 1898 
1902; blocks in St. James’ Court, Buckingham. 
gate, for the Law Guarantee and Trust 
Society; premises in Elm-street, Gray’s Inn- 
road, for Messrs. W. H. Wagstaffe & Sons; 
and, one of his most recent works, the new 
buildings in Copthall-court and Drapers’- 
gardens, E.C., for the Armourers’ Company. 
He acted as_ consulting architect, with 
Messrs. Chorley, Connon, & Chorley, as the 
architects, of. the Women’s and Children’s 
Hospital, Leeds, 1901-2; and as assessor in 
several important competitions, including those 
for the Weston-super-Mare Pavilion, Wands- 
worth Guardians’ Offices, Bury Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Leigh Infirmary, and Roch- 
dale Infirmary. In 1904 Mr. Graham was 
elected a member of Council of the Building 
By-Laws Reform Association. He and Mr. 
E. T. Hall were nominated to represent the 
Institute at the British Congress on Tuber- 
culosis in London, July, 1901; he was a con- 
tributor to Dr. Russell Sturgis’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Architecture’’; he was appointed (1904) 
British member of the Permanent Committee. 
International Congresses of Architects, and was 
member of the Executive Committee, Seventh 
Congress, in London, 1906: he was the author 
of ‘‘Roman Africa,’”’ his ‘‘ Sketches in Tunis ”’ 
we illustrated on January 10, 1885, and his 
drawings of Famagusta Citadel, the Temple at 
Dougga, Tunisia, and the Arch of Caracalla at 
Tebessa, on August 11, 1900. Mr. Graham was 
a liberal contributor to the Architectural 
Association’s New Premises Fund. He was a 
Vice-President, 1906-7, of the London Topo- 
graphical Society, and for a long period a 
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member of the Council; and he was h 
treasurer of the National Photographie Reco 


Association. 
Mr. C. Smith. 


We regret to also announce that } 

Smith, J.P., and Senior reistran an ny 
ing, died suddenly of heart failure in the 
police court on February 6. Mr. Smith, a ad 
seventy-nine years, was one of the oo 
respected inhabitants of the town, where }, 
practised as an architect during more Tr 
fifty years; he was member of the Town 
Council in 1868-83, Mayor in 1874-6, ex-Chair. 
man of the Reading Brewstcr Sessions and 
for many years Chairman of the Readin 
Municipal General Charities. Mr. Smith re 
elected, in 1854, an Associate, and, in 1870 a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Arch, 
tects; he practised latterly with his son, My 
Charles Steward Smith, F.R.I.B.A., as Messrs 
Charles Smith & Son, of Friar-street, Reading 
Of his chief architectural works we may mep. 
tion the following:—Queen’s Jubilee Halli 
Farnborough —_(1898);_— Infectious —_Diseass. 
Hospital, Tilehurst, for Reading Boroug) 
Council; and the “Joseph Henry Wilson” 
Council School, East Reading, in three block: 
with a technical and domestic instruction side 
for a total of 1,320 pupils (1903-5); alteration 
and extensions, Reading School (1908); the 
Wantage Hall, built four years ago, at a cost 
of about 30,000/., for the principal, staff, anJ 
seventy-five resident students of University 
College, Reading; enlargement, at an esti. 
mated cost of 20,000/., of the Royal Berkshire 
Hospital (1909); Henley-on-Thames Infirmary, 
Surrey Union Hunt Kennels, for Lord Ash. 
combe, at Bookham; St. John’s Hall and the 
church buildings, Mortimer, Berks ; new receiv. 
ing wards, mortuary, etc., and general te. 
modelling of the Union Workhouse, Henley 
(1909); extensive enlargements and improve. 
ments of the workhouse premises and buildings 
for the Unions of Chipping Norton, Ware, Strat. 
ford-on-Avon, and Hatfield (with the women’s 
infirmaries), Easthampstead, Wallingford (with 
the Children’s Homes), King’s Lynn (with the 
infirmary and new wing), and many other 
similar works in the county and elsewhere. 
In 1901 the firm were nominated to compete 
for the new workhouse, Wigan. Mr. Smiti 
leaves three sons and five daughters. 


M. Moreau. 

The Times records the death of M. Mathurin 
Moreau, the well-known sculptor and Mayor 
of the 19th Arrondissement of Paris. Among 
his works are the group known as “Les 
Exiles” in the Tuileries Gardens, the brome 
statue-on the fountain in front of the Theatre 
Frangais, and ‘“‘La Fileuse” in the Luxen- 
bourg _Museum. Mathurin Moreau was 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889. In his capacity as Mayor he w 
created an officer of the Legion of Honour. 


_ 
——-<—_po 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 








“Messrs. Paul Piketty & Co., of Paris, ret 
forced concrete engineers (‘ Piketty ” system). 
have recently opened London offices at 14 . 
18, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. The firm seu 
us a copy of their standard specification 
of materials to be employed and methods 
to be adopted in the construction af 
reinforced concrete structures on the Piketty 
system. This specification is very similar : 
the corresponding documents published by . 
the leading firms making a specialty of re 
inforced concrete in this country. It _ 
with the quality of cement, sand, ageregi 
and water for concrete, the quality of ” 
steel recommended, and gives general inne 
tions for the preparation of concrete, the co , 
struction of falseworks, and the execution - 
testing of reinforced concrete work. ood 
make a special feature of rendering serv c 
to architects, engineers, and surveyors, ® 
do not deal direct with owners. Ltd 
The Fawcett Construction Company, a 
Tunnel-avenue, East Greenwich, forwar is 
an illustrated price-list and table of | es 
of the well-known ‘ Mon’lithcrete ee 
Illustrations are given of the new deep: ol 
dock on the Humber side, at rv 
near Grimsby, where the «* Mon’lithe 
floor and roof constructions have been the 
ployed for the general offices adja ‘ 
Great Lock, the Great Central Ral i A st 
warehouse, Barnsley, the Peabody-bure Tham. 
Camberwell Green and Lillic-road, — 
and Somerset House, London, where os 
of 26 ft. clear span, designed dey - se 
load of 24 cwt. per foot superficial, ing, the 
constructed on this system, without et «4 
disuse of the room below or ia The 
enrichments of its fine Adam cel ing, he 
firm also send us a price-list 
“ Edwardian’? chimney-pot. 
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THE 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


for some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#*) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, —. Auction Sales, xx... 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following 


information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do. not. 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tan ler; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each parigraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


#,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that muy occur. 





Competitions. 


fervaRry 17.—London, EB.C.—New OFrices.— 
The Port of London Authority invite pre- 
jginsry sketch designs for new head offices 
iy {rinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
land as @ building site. See advertisement in 
sue of November 24 for further particulars. 
PisgUARY 17. — xork. — ScHoo,.— The York 
Education Committee invite competitive desi 
fr @ public elementary school. See advertise- 
yet in issue of January 12 for further 
yarticulars. 

Marck 15.— Drammen, Norway.—Raiiway- 
mmon.—Particulars from the Norges Stats- 
baer, Christiania. 

Minch 15. — Prestatyn, North Wales. — 
Linyc-our Estate.—Lord Aberconway and _ the 
Trustees of the Prestatyn Estate invite designs 
for laying-out_of the estate. Three premiums 
ae offered. Particulars trom 33, Henrietta- 
street, W.C. . See advertisement in issue of 
January 5 for further particulars. 

Minch 16. — Harrow. — Pusiic Orrices.—The 
Harrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
enlargement of and alterations to their Public 
Offices advertisement in issue of January 5 
for further particulars. ie 

March 25.—Colchester. Scuoot.—Limited to 
uchitects practising in the borough. 

March 30.—Edinburgh.—MeMorIAL TO KING 
Epwarp.—Limited. 
p. 151, February 9. 

Mach 31—Manitoba, Canada.—PAaRLIAMENT 
bupIncs.—The Government of Manitoba 
invite designs for the new Parliament buildings 
to be erected in the City of Winnipeg. 
uvertisement in issue of February 9 for further 
particulars. 

Api 4.—Portland.—Counci, Orrices.—Pre- 
miums 501. and 101. 

Apri, 20.—Birmingham.—B.ve Coat ScHooL. 
—Limited to local architects. Assessor, Mr. 
G. H. Hunt, F R.I.B.A. Particulars from the 
Secretary, the Blue Coat School, Birmingham. 

May 1.—Society. of Architects’ Travelling 

Studentship. Design for a Town Hall. 251. 
and medal. 
* May 1.--Wombwell.—Swimminc BatHs.— 
The Wombwell U.D.C. invite designs in com- 
retition for public swimming baths, to be 
erected in Hough-lane, Wombwell, Yorkshire. 
Three prizes of ‘the value of 40l., 301., and 201. 
respectively are offered for the designs placed 
first, second and third respectively by the 
assessor. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Une 28.— Hale, Cheshire.—Town PLANNING 
Scteme.—Premiums 501. and 251. Particulars 
ftom the Council Offices, Hale. 

Jtiy 1.—Dusseldorf.— A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000, to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

AvcUst 30. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 
stom ot with medal, is offered for essay on a 
sspital subject. Particulars from the Sanitary 
bstitute, 90, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 
me Datt.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PROPosED 
RAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
Competition News, December 1, 1911, page 25. 
WV No Date. — Warrington. — Scxoot. — The 

arrington Education Committee invite com- 
ielitive plans for the erection of a_ public 
eementary school. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


Th _ BUILDING. 

poragrent? given at the commencement of each 
the i is the latest date when the tender, or 
may nes Of those willing to submit tenders, 
Pt be sent in, 

aa": 17.—Bandon.—CorraGes.—For_erec- 
8 ife © naan labourers’ cottages. Plans. 
— Clerk and tender forms from Mr. A. 
Deposit’ of Se , Council Offices, Bandon, Ireland. 


oa dite 19.—Hunstanton.—App1TI0Nns.—For 
Home 





Competition News, 





ons and alterations to the Convalescent 
architect orms of tender and quantities by the 
St. Anis; Messrs. Macalister & Skipper, 20. 
9 ioe Wws-street, Cambridge, on deposit of 
ution, 19.—Stockton.—Scnoot, etc.—For 

i sentien deaf school, handicraft, and 
and centres in Regent-street, Nelson-terrace. 
z. . from thee A pipantitees, on deposit of 
nae, rchi 
"ince Regent-strect, Shockton denen Fletcher, 


Fesruary 20,— Banchory. — AppITIons.—For 
additions to central hall, public school. Plans 
with Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, architects, 
Aberdeen. 

FEBRUARY 20.—Bilston.—FIRE-STATION, ETC.— 
For erection of a new fire-station in Market- 
street, also erection of a new sanitary depét and 
foreman’s cottage in Lunt-lane. Plans seen, and 
specifications, quantities, and form of tender 
from Mr. V. Turner, A.M.Inst.C.E,, Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Bilston, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Fesruary 20.—Burnley.—River Wati.—For 
construction of a concrete river wall at_Altham 
sewage works. Specifications from the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 

FesRvaRyY 20, — Bury. — ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations at the abattoirs. Drawings seen, and 
specifications, quantities, and_forms of tender 
from the Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Bank-street. 

FEBRUARY 20.—Grangetown.—CoONnVENIENCE.— 
Erection of a public convenience in Clive-lane. 
Drawings and specification seen, and quantities, 
with forms of tender, from the City Engineer, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 

_FEBRUARY 20.—Lancaster.—Hovse.—For erec- 
tion of a filter-house near Burrow Beck, Scot- 
forth. Particulars at the Borough Surveyor and 
Water Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

FEBRUARY 21.—Bangor.—ADDITIoNs, ETC.—For 
alterations and additions for_converting into a 
theatre the Old Tabernacle, Dean-street. Plans 
and specification at the offices of Messrs. Carter, 
Vincent, & Co., Bangor. Quantities, on deposit 
of 11. 1s. Mr. Francis Bergin, B.E., architect, 
36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

_Fesruary 21.—Bradford.—ScuHoo..—For erec- 
tion of St. Chrysostom’s Sunday-school and 
Parochial Institute. Plans, etc., seen, and 
quantities from Mr. H. E. Priestley, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, 4, Bertram-road, 
Manningham. 

_ FeBRuaRyY 21.—Hove.—GREENHOUSE.—F'or erect- 
ing a greenhouse in St. Ann’s Well Gardens. 
Particulars at the Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

FesruaRy 21. — Manchester.—ALTERATIONS.— 
For alterations to the relieving officers’ rooms 
at the Poor Law Offices, New Bridge-street. 
Quantities from Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect. 
= cai Manchester, on deposit of 
10¢. 6d. 

Fesruary 21.—Scotby.—VILLas.—For erection 
of semi-detached villas. Plans, etc., with Mr. 
H H. Hodgkinson, architect, 64, Lowther-street, 
Carlisle. 

FEBRUARY 21. — Shoreham.—AppiTIons.—For 
alterations and additions to the Toll-house, 
Norfolk Bridge. Secification and plans with 
Mr. H. W. Bowen, A.M_Inst.C.E., County Sur- 
veyor, North-street, Horsham. : 

FesruaRy 22. — Bradford.—-ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations to Bradford Labour Exchange. 
Drawings, specification, and a copy of the con- 
ditions and form of contract_at the Labour 
Exchange, 6, Eastbrook-lane. Bradford. Quan- 
tities and forms of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., 
Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 

FesruaRy 22.—Bury.—CHaMBER.—For  con- 
struction of an ejector chamber at the sewage 
works. Drawings seen, and specifications and 
auantities, with forms of tender, from the 
sr Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bank- 
street. 

FesruaRy 22.—East Elloe.—Cortaces.—Erec- 
tion of cottages. Plans, specification, and 
tender forms with Mr. 8. 8S. Mossop, jun., Clerk 
to the Council, Holbeach. 

Fesruaky 22.—London.—LavatTorigs, ETC.— 
For building lavatories and bathroom at the 
Workhouse, Bancroft-road, Mile End, E. Forms 
of tender, with specifications, from _— Mr. 
Benjamin Catmur, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft-road, Mile End, 

FesrRvuaRY 23.—Bargoed.—Hovuses.—For erec- 
tion of fifty houses at Bargoed. for the Capel 
Building Club. Plans and specification with Mr. 
George Kenshole, M.S.A., Station-road, Bargoed. 

Fesruary 23.—Bargoed.—Hovses.—For erec- 
tion of twelve houses at Bargoed, for the Llan- 
cayo Building Club. Plans and_ specification 
with Mr. George Kenshole, M.S.A., Station- 
road. Bargoed. 

* FesRUARY 23.—Dagenham.—New OFrFicrs.— 
Messrs. Fraser & Co., Ltd., invite tenders 
for new offices at their works. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

FesruaRY 23.—Darlin¢ton.—ENLARGEMENT.— 
For the enlargement of Derlington Post Office. 
Drawings, specification, and a copv of the con- 
ditions and form of contract with the Post- 
master, Darlington Post. Office. Quantities and 
forms of tender at H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s-gate, London, 8.W. Deposit of 11. 1s. 





* FesRuary 23.—London.—New SrTory 

ae As mea enya _of ae. Works, aa S. 
vite tenders for erection of an additional sto 
to the G.P.O, South. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 0 ee -emnes. Wee erection 
of s new nee. P ~— geen, and specifications, 
with quantities, from the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11. as 

Fesruary 34.—kdinburgh.—Sewace Worxs.— 
The Directors of Wellington Reformatory invite 
offers for constructing Seeing evmeun, purification 
works, pump-house, etc. rawings with the 
engineers, Messrs. Carter & Wilson, C.E., 51 
Queen-street, Edinburgh. Specification an 
quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. 

_ FEBRUARY 25.—Belmont.—Corraces.—For erec- 
tion of two cottages. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. W. T. Jones, architect, 74, North 
Bailey, Durham. 

FEBRUARY 25, — Rathdowney.—Scxoo.,.—For 
een a new enon. hong eae snonifies- 
ion wi essrs. W. H. Byrne m, archi ® 
20, Suffolk-street, Dublin. _— 

FEBRUARY 26.—Bury.—Covurt, Etc.—Erection 
of Bury County, Court, Inland Revenue, and 
Customs and Excise Offices. Drawings, specifica- 
tion, and a copy of the conditions and form of 
contract with the Registrar, County Court 
Offices, _ Bury, cashire. Quantities and 
i. of tender, a. em | ae. 1s., = the 

retary, H.M. ce oO orks, etc., *s- 
gate, London, S.W. — 

FEBRUARY 26.—Dewsbury.—ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
For erection of the additions and alterations of 
the Chickenley-lane Council School. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender from the architects, Messrs. Holtom & 
Fox, Corporation-street, Dewsbury. 

_FesRuaRy 26.—Dublin.—Corttaces.—For erec- 
tion of forty-five two-story cottages on the Cook- 
street area. Plans, specifications, and condi- 
tions of contract with the City Architect, 
Municipal-buildings, Cork-hill, Dublin. Quanti- 
ties and forms of tender on deposit of 21. to 
| eee Municipal-buildings, Cork-hill, 

in. 

FEBRUARY 26.—Dublin.—ExTENsIon.—For an 
extension of tea pavilion at Howth Summit 
Station, for the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany_ (Ireland). Drawing and_ specification at 
the Engineer’s Offices at Dublin and Belfast, 
and form of tender from Mr. T. Morrison, 


Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin... 


Deposit of 11. 1s. 

FEBRUARY 26.—Halifax.—SHELTER, ETC.—For 
erection of a shelter and underground con- 
veniences at Albert Park, Skircoat-road. Plans 
seen, and apensrerene and forms of tender from 
Mr. James Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall. Deposit of 11. 

%* FEBRUARY 26. — Swansea. — Hovuses.—The 
Corporation of Swansea invite tenders for fifty 
houses in Cw--road. advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

%* FEBRUARY 26. -- Swansea. — Hovuses.—The 
Corporation of Swansea invite tenders for fifty- 
three houses at Trewyddfa Common. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 27.—Lyminge.—InFiRMARY.—Erec- 
tion of a new female infirmary and nurses’ home 
at the Workhouse, near Lyminge, Kent. Plans. 
and specification seen, and quantities and form 
of tender from the Architect, Mr. A. Robert 
. 130, Sandgate-road, Folkestone. Deposit 
of 11. 1s, 
* FEBRUARY 27.—Winchmore Hill, N.—Cor- 
TAGES.—The Enfield and Edmonton Joint Hos- 
pital Board invite tenders for four workmen’s 
cottages on grounds adjoining Isolation Hospital, 
World’s End. advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Londonderry.—PREMJsEs.—For 
rebuilding business premises, _Bishop-street. 
Plans and syestgection with Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, 
C.E., M.R.I.A.I., architect, 6, Castle-street, 

rry 


_Fesruary 29.—Longwood.—Hovuses.—For erec- 
tion of ten  dwelling-houses, Prospect-road. 
Plans seen. and quantities from Mr. 8. M. Balm- 
ford, architect, Longwood. f 

FeBRUaRY 29.—Paisley.—Store.—For erection 
of a coal store at gasworks, Blackstoun-road. 
Specifications, quantities. with forms of tender 
from Mr. Hislop, Engineer and Manager, 
Corporation Gasworks, Paisley. 

xx Marcu 2.—Crovdon.—-ScHoo,.—The Croydon 

Education Committeo invite tenderis for the 
erection of a public secondary school for boys. 

_advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

March 2.—Sonnine Common.—ScuHoo..—For 
erection of school and schoolhouse at Eve and 
Dunsden. Plans and specification with the 
County Surveyor. 9, New-road, Oxford. Quanti- 
ties on deposit of 1. 1s. 
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BUILDING—continued 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Maragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. ; 

%* Marcy 6.—Hayes.—-Houses, rtc.—The Hayes 
U.D.C. invite tenders for laying-out of site, 
-construction of roads, sewers, fences, etc., and 
the building of fifty-one houses, at Elder’s Field. 
The tender may be for part of the work only. 


See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
Marcnu 6.—Tidworth.—VarRiovus BUILDINGS, 


ETC.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
‘tenders for erection of general works, sheds for 
mobilisation vehicles, etc., small arm ammuni- 
tion store, oil and paint store, latrines and 
urinals, coal yard, weighbridge and office, 
warrant officer’s quarter, and fittings for exist- 
‘ing buildings at Tidworth, See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—-Bowling.—ADDITIONS, ETC.—For 
altering and enlarging St. John’s Church 
‘Sunday-schools, Paley-road. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Messrs. T. C. 
Hope. Geo. Roberts, architects, Whitaker- 
buildings, Brewery-street, Bradford. 

No Date.—Gateshead.-—ADpDITIONS, ETC.—For 
‘alterations and additions to the High West-street 
‘Girls’ and Infants’ Schools. Specifications seen, 
and quantities from Mr. F. W. Purser, archi- 
‘tect, West-street, Gateshead. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

No Date.—Grassington.—Suep.—For_ pulling 
‘down portion of Linton Mill, and_ erection of a 
new weaving shed. Mr. James Hartley, archi- 
‘tect, Skipton. 

No Datse.—Great Burstead.—CortaGEs.—Erec- 
tion of seven cottages in Church-lane. Plans and 
specifications by Mr. Hugo _R. Bird, architect 
‘and. surveyor, Brentwood. Deposit of 21. 2s. to 
ia Edgar Lewis, Clerk, New-road, Brent- 
wood. 

No Date.—Huddersfield._-PuLtinc Down.— 
For the pulling down and excavating for pro- 
posed new premises, Westgate and Market-street, 
Huddersfield, for the Bradford District Bank, 
Lid. Deposit of 11. 1s., to Mr. W. Carby Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A.,. architect_and surveyor, Prudential- 
buildings, Park-row, s. 

No Date.—Ipswich.--ExteNnsion.—For exten- 
sion of the nurses’ wing at the East Suffolk and 
‘Ipswich Hospital. Deposite of 11. 1s. to Messrs. 
Brown & Burgess, architects, 5, Arcade-street, 
Ipswich, 

No Date.—Leeds.—AttTeraTions.—For_ altera- 
‘tions to licensed premises, at Askham Richard, 
known as the New Inn. Messrs. Thomas Winn 
& Sons, architects, 84, Albion-street, Leeds. 

No Date.—Loftus.—ALTekaTIons.—For __ pro- 
posed alterations to premises, for the East Cleve- 
‘land Co-operative Society. Messrs. Kitching & 


THE BUILDER. 


Lowestoft Education Committee invite tenders 
for a new echool for about 500 boys. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—Penistone.—Lisrary.—Erection of 
Carnegie Free Library. Mr. Henry R. Collins, 
architect and surveyor, 10, Regent-street, 
Barnsley. , 

No Date.—Plymouth.-—Hovusrs.—Erection of 
almshouses at Prince Rock. Plans and specifica- 
tion by Mr. F. A. Wiblin, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, 92, Old Town-street, Plymouth. Quan- 
tities and deposit of 2l. 2s. 

No Darte.—Salford.—ScuHoo..—For erection of 
the new Municipal secondary school for boys. 
Quantities from» Mr. Henry Lord, F.R.J.B.A., 
42, Deansgate, Manchester, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

_No Date.—Swansea.—BviLpincs.—For erec- 
tion of the new Y.M.C.A. buildings, St. Helen’s- 
road. Names to Mr. Glendinning Moxham, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 18, Castle-street, Swansea. 
Deposit_of 51. 5s. 

No. Datr.—Taunton.—ScHooL.—For erection 
of Priory Council School Quantities and form 
of tender from Mr. George H. Kite, Town Clerk 
and Clerk to the Taunton Borough Education 
Committee. Municipal-buildings, Taunton. De- 
posit of 21, 2s. 

_No | Date.—Termonfeckin.—Scuoots.—Erec- 
tion of new national schools at Termonfeckin, 
Drogheda. Plans _and_ specification at the 
Parochial House. Mr. T. F. McCulla, P.P., Ter- 
monfeckin, Drogheda. 

No Date.—Winton.—ENLARGEMENT.—For the 
enlargement of _ the Congregational church. 
Names to Mr. J. Donkin, architect, 58, Port- 
chester-road, Bournemouth. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


FeBrvary 16.—Whitby.—Heatinc.—For the 
heating of certain_wards, etc., at the Whitby 
Workhouse. Mr. Wm. Seaton Gray, Clerk, 38, 
Flowergate, Whitby. 

FEBRUARY 28. — Ipswich. — DIsINFECTCR.—For 
supply and fixing of a high-pressure stegm dis- 
infector at the St. John’s Home, Freehold-road. 
Specifications from, Mr. L. W. Greenhalgh, 
Clerk to the Guesdians, Guardians’ Offices, 19, 
Tower-street, Ipswich. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


%* FEBRUARY 21. — Croydon. — WHITEWASHING. 
The Bermondsey Guardians invite tenders for 


whitewashing, distempering, and cleansing work 
at schools, West Wickham-road, Shirley, near 
Croydon. See advertisement in this issue for 


further particulars. 
Fesrvary 24.-York.—-PaIntInG.—For painting 
the outside of the Court-houses and police-stations 


[ FEBRUARY 16, 1912, 


Market Weighton, Patri : 
Specifications seen and ——.. f'ocklin ton. 
the County Surveyor, County Hall, Boverle Tom 
* FEBRUARY 27. — Willesden. yo: 
MATERIALS AND WorK.—The Willesden D,¢ Mot 
tenders for execution of certain works Mvite 
ee ee eae ear periods | commencing 
pril 1 next. Vv : pay: 
further particulars. ae in hae for 
* MaRcH 7.—Walworth.—Paintinc, 


ETC.—The Southwark Guardians inv; Rupargs, 
for repairs, painting, white oad vite tenders 
Newington orkhouse. itewashing, ete. at the 


= —— for further particular," usement in 
No. ATE.— Middlesbrough .— Parry 
painting outside of Christians’ thie: 

oodlands-road. Mr. Re Dysme<t 
road, Middlesbrough. 


—F 
v House, 
ewlands. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
‘i WORKS. 
EBRUARY _19.—Hale.—Roap.—- 
Park-drive, Hale. Plans aed eescinell 
and quantities and forms of tender, on d 


king-up 
MS seen, 
leDosit of 


1l, 1s., to the Council’s Surveyor, Mr B 
urn, Council Offices, y-roma” aoe 

Cheshire. a 
FEBRUARY 21.—Spalding.—Guranirz, ETC. 


Supply of granite and slag. Forms of tend 
from Mr. H. Stanley Maples, Cl — 
Council, Spalding. em nek to 

FEBRUARY 22.—Bury.—Sewer.—C i 
an ejector-chamber, the laying of Fee T 
pipe sewer under the River Irwell, and othe; 
contingent works at the Sewage Works. Dray. 
ings anaes — a and quantities, with 

orms of tender, from the " 
Municipal Offices, Bank-street. sngh Sager, 
_ FEBRUARY 23.—Bacup.—Pavine, Etc.—For pav- 
Ye yoo! = a. ae path Mr. W. H. Elce 
.M.Inst.C.E., oroug ngineer, icipal 
se Bacup. Deposit of 11. Municipal 
EBRUARY 23.—Emley.—GRANITE.—F ; 
of 200 tons of granite and 800 tons of — 
F. C. Heath, Clerk, Emley U.D.C., near 


Mr. 
pag ce ~<a 

EBRUARY .—ZLondon, S.W.—B 
Away Stop, Dust, anp ReEFUsE.—The Mein 
politan Borough of Chelsea invite tenders for 
the carrying out of certain services for pericds 
for one year or three years from April 1 nert, 

, advertisement in this issue for further 
aes, mae 

ARCH 2.— eld.—MATERIAL.—For supp! 
of road material. Particulars and fouae at 
tender from = Mr. Casson Beaumont, CE, 
Surveyor, Driffield. 

Marcu 2.—York.——Stone.—For supply of about 

7,000 tons of stone. Conditions, forms of tender, 





























































‘Lee. hitects, 21. Albert-road, Middlesbrough. at Beverley, Bridlington, Driffield, Escrick, and particulars from the County § ; 
“a No. DATE. — Lowestoft. — Scuoor. — The Holme-on-Spalding Moor, Hornsex, Howden, County Hall, Beverley. . 
Huction Sales 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whow Ottered. Py 
“BUILDERS’ & RD. CONTRACTORS’ PLANT, Ertc.—At * The Elms,” Enfield Highway, N. ‘H.W. Smith ...... Feb. 20 
“STOCK or BUILDERS’ anp CONTRACTORS’, BEXLEY HE1TH—On the Premises......... Relph & Sons...... : Feb. 20 
*DEALS, BATTENS, cme" artiae Bo ~~ oe House, E.C. . _ erage agg se Fee 2 
MARBLE, Erc., - , E.C.—On the Premises .................0000865 . | Fryett, ite, 0. eb. 2 
osRREHOLD PROPERTY, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W.—At the Marto... eee eseeeeeeeeeee eulber, Son, & Vine...... Feb. 27 
‘*BUILDE& anp CONTRACTOR’S Pt ANT—Upon the Premises ......... cs cececesessreesseetseereeees Wheatley Kirk, Price, & Co. ............. Feb. 27, 28 29 
*FREEHOLD BU«LDING LAND, HOLBORN—At the Mart ........ sss... sssssssssssssescsssessesvecsesns “~~ » ° ~~ Feb. 29 
*BUILDING SITE, LONG-ACRE, W.C.—At the Mart .....0.......scsccsscccesseeseeseesecsecceseeenes | OWNS, Gore; GiMICKCEE .........000-...ncsesererseseseessoossecssssscuers Mar. «5 
“BUILDERS’, CONTRS’, ae a = Sogo the re, Fishpool-st., St. Albans _ badge oe aes ree rnnetesennrnrticcpeseseoennneteeceere a : 
* SITE, We STMI p= BO, MAMMOVOFUTIRTO, Wee occ scesssvosvcesvsscessesessnecesccsees | Knight, Frank, MING ovis vovcoscacsceversseracsavdcsumomensercineieicess ar. 
ONG SITE, HATTON-GARDEN, RS ee INES NIN ccs acececsenvaccessnssesestesecconvenuscares Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach, Galsworthy, & Co. ... Mar. 21 
“FREKHOLD PROPERTY, SOHO-SQUARE, W.—At the MArt...........cscssssrseresrseercesees Saas | Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach, Galsworthy, & Co. ... | Mar. 21 
PATENTS. 23,474 of 1911.—Garnett Frederick Norton: BRICKS, &c. (Continued). 
scons eeessenn.® Stay for casement windows and the like. 
ee / 25,661 of 1911.—Anton Kolassa: Apparatus Thames and Pit Sand......... 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
for coe) punching, oe Ne ga construc- Thesaes nme ge esas sevesorene P g “a » 
—Percy vley : i ». tional metal members and t! ike. Best Portlan ment......... per ton, ” 
3,622 of 1911. Percy Powley : Sectional . e like pend antance g eogs yay ann ee all 
resisting or other partition slabs, bricks, anc : =e N The t in 2 lusive of the 
the like. ; se oTE— cement or lime is exclusive 
4,020 of 1911—Thomas Bullock: Sliding ordinary charge for sacks. 
windows and the like. : PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Grey Stone Lime ............ 13s. 0d. per yard delivered. 
7,502 of 1911.—Allan Boardman Kingsland : Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dp 
es a ge aor 0 *,* Our aim in pe oak to give, as far as pousitie, me 
087 o 911.—Herbert Sumner wen: average prices of materials, not necessarily lowes 
Manufacture of products of concrete, cement abd caonls Ge semmehenet or es prices—a fact STONE. 
ee make 
ay fist —John Teale and Ernest Teale : this information. ont oe Se 
“Windows ae paren 7 = BRICKS, &c. Bare STONE wd delivered on road waggons, ye 
: Sa 1 Henry Adams: Man. » Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 8. d. dington pseres sca sce 
ude bodes, Sen Ge, and ieee Peet Checks nehee ae 1 + 9 a. on road waggons, —_ 1 
oted covers ane yaks a ce iMiths : Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. PorTLanpd Stone (20 ft. average)— 
sod 1911.—David Morgan Griffiths: ae as Sean nah yee Roamer itd — 
Lifting-dogs. . 8. d. Whi ’ ‘ road was » 
__ 11,926 of 1911.—Emil Priiss: Floor and ceil- Reg "Wareham 7 ee ... ee 
nk py er EN Het 312 0 Mo. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 White Basebed, delivered on road waygons 
12,932 of 1911.—Samuel Howard Bonsall: BestRed Pressed Best Stourbridge Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, or 4 
aos or slab for building partition and similar Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 Pimlico Wharf ........csccssscessssssesesseereresseeres 
‘walls. ta 8 — i i Depot. 
—— of 1911.—William Wales Morris: Hip- er, Double Headers 1817 6 Per Ft. Cube, = at Railway (eo) un 
tile for roofing purposes. Tween, ond Melk One Sid eade 8. ! Red 
_ 16,510 of 1911.—Walter Raymond Ansell : Glzd Str'tch'rs 1l 7 6  peeanateia 1717 6 snsiiente ee.. :% godly eee 2 0 
Self-supporting ladders or steps. Headers ............ 1017 6 Two Sides and Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
pero - Quoins,Bullnose, one End .........1817 6 Darley Dale i Freestone ....... 2 4 
* All these applications are -in the stage in and 44 in. Flats 1417 6  Splays&Squints 16 7 6 DIOCKS ..........00.+6 24 Talacre&Gwespyt . . 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon ble Stretchers 16 17 6 Red Corsehill in Stone! we 2 8 
‘them can be made. Second Quality £1 10s. per 1900 less than best. BOGE: *..0js0cc0ce0ee0 238 
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STONE (Continued). 


ToRK groxe—Robin Hood Quality. 
dom plocks soavucdsedsdaasuccsdencnsesdeee eee 

7. Super, Delivered at Railway De By 

=n two sides landings to sizes (un 





























Depot. s. 4. 
Cube, Delivered at Railway Depd -< 


ye Per.) .-ssereseeseccreaseets sacaunecoerever 3 : : 
so sides Gitto, ditto .......... 
cn aed em slabs (random sizes) 0 114 
to in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) : 4 
tna ditto, ditto 
Hunp YORK— Depot 
per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
DIOCKS ....-esesssesecsserserenscercereeees 
sae random No NS aie iialiony Hapble 
Ca ir 2 8 
super ed two si Si A conciisctntanaiicononsting on ee 
6 in, rab a ovo sides slabs (random sizes) ee : 
Sin Sit taced random 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
lb £8, d. In. 2s. 4. 
1 
Hid et De 18 2 6 
gyi ditto ...... 1317 6 ; 
sxiolsiqualltY 15 0 0 
gxiBditto ...... 13 15 
16x8 ditto .......+» 75 0 : 
9x10 best. blue 6 
rtmadoc...... 1212 6 
16x8 ditto ......+++ 6 12 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. ys 
f- Best ‘“Hartshill” — 
Bat pain To 0 brand, plain sand- 
and Vaiiey faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
OZ.) ..e000 87 Do _— (per 
Best ley (per 1000) ........0eecereee 7 6 
1000) sesseeee es 0 P00) a (per ‘ 
MtAl(PCP -$<—=—=— = —«§«_—«-_—_—— BUF eacvcevvercccesces 
Da Ormumental(Per .» ¢ "Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
ip and Valley oy ob 3 6 
SOR) ons 40 staffords . 
, 0! 
a pen a P10) ace «2 8 
tbawile p00 57 6 -made sand- 
A aero) ®) faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Pistiscadeeasie 0 7 (per doz.)... 4 0 
“iy (per doz.)... 4 0 ley(perdoz.) 3 6 
A ea aa 3 0 
WOOD. 
Buitpine Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best Sin. by llin.and4in. 2 s. d. 2s. d. 
by 9 in. and 11 in, aeees decovestences a OO O ue Toe OC 
EO cccciadscscasecseee ne 0 .. 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. 
zn: est 2 in. p Ape and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Rattens : best 24 by Gand 3 by 6... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: BECONdS ........0s0008 deceesace . 1 0 Oless thn best. 
Battens: SCCONGS ........cccsseeceeee 010 0 » ” 
2in, by in. and 2 in. by 6 in. ... % 0 .. 1010 0 
Fes an Boarde— by5in. 900.4. 10 0 0 
Tin and 1} in, by 7 in... .- 010 0 more than 
battens. 
tin, 10 ” 
Firtimber: best middling Danzig At F load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 wae 10 0 
Seconds 4100... 50 0 
Small timber (8 in. tol0in.)... 317 6 .. 4 0 0 
Suse waber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... 850... 310 0 
Swedish balks ..........cc:seccccseee 2126. 3 0.0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 ... 6 0 0 
aged Woon. p At per standard. 
10 0... 2510 0 
re 10 0 ... 2310 0 
, in. 17 00... 18 0 0 
d yellow deals, 3in. byllin. 19 0 0 ... 20 0 0 
0» 3in. by9in. 18 0 0 ... 1910 0 
spatenshin-and Sin. by 7 in 400... 15 0 0 
yellow in, 
ineniti............-, 400... 15 0 0 
nay gel by7in. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
3m. by llin, -....., ; 0 :. 2210 0 
0... 1910 0 
0. 15 0 0 
Diese tisticnssasseasensdevenrceres 0 .. 1710 0 
00 1210 0 
Turd yllow desis, 3in.by ll in. 13 10 0: 1410 0 
sosustecabaeetoert ss 33 a = : ; 
Voie Sen an and Petersburg— 7 
te deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 ... 16 0 0 
. ” 3 in. by 9 in, 7 . ies of : 
Second whitedeals, 3in. byllin. 140 0 |. 15 0 0 
i... ee a eee 
BEM cavssssescasactecs Gst6 0... 4 
~ Ml rr “1910 0 .. a1 0 0 
Y BUPA: cccaneves eS 
ser Paso regular sizes 48 ; : upwards, 
Scr it 9 0 = 
Kurai P eee ees eccesscccccccecceces ” 
lanks ft. 
Danzig and Stettin Ok Luce 9 #8 we 9 6 0 
Per ft. ¢ eee? 9 : ° eta, os : 
tino ak Logs, por fi cubs 0 8 8 8 8 
id oe 8 0 
eo ptt Oak, per ft om as 5 
0010... O12 0 
oh ig a 008. — 
| oS super. asinch. 0 010 .. 0 4 1 
Figury, per ft. super, 
**HePenereccececescecesces ee O- 1 & ye) 6 


Dry Walnut, American, per ft. £ s. d. 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Jormrers’ Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 











super. as inch ........... sesadoaces UE UUM vce Oe 
Teak, per 102 ............seceeseereeees 18 0 O°%. 22 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft, CUBE ......,..-ceseereeee a Oe OO ... CC 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
‘sho - aacaaabaditiate 013 6... 017 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
— pecan 0140... 018 
1} in. b: ellow, an 
= iti wi , 016 0 a ee 
lin. b 7 in. white, planed an 
omen. pict . 0120... O14 
ga oF white, planed and 
GOO. .i.20.002cccesscree poe OR we §«=«@O 155 
1 i 7 in, white, planed an 
yo eae cio sg 015 0 0 16 
gin. b ellow, matc 
and bended of V jointed bras 0110... O18 
Lin, by 7 in. 0140... O18 
in. by 7 in. white » ” 010 0... Olt 
in. by 7 in. ” ” 012 9 015 


6 in, at 6d. to 9a. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


£s. d. 


SCOAMR Ro A oS S&S 8S 


In London, or delivered 
wand Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, 

——. aia te tae aaa oda tamadade 710 0 ... 
ompound Girders 

conidas ; 00 .. 10 0 

Steel Gana Stanchions ...... 1100.4. 12 0 

00... 10 0 

0 

0 





Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections ° 
Flitch Plates _ we 910 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... «. 810 





7 10 


£8. 
«w. 910 


915 


Tron— Zs 





vanised. 
"(*and upwards, according 4s 
Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes “E- a 


se eceecceneereersereeses 


“Esk 
@* 
s 
8 
RR 
ig 
rs 
78 
> 
e 
ttl 





. f° 0 
Sheet. Iron, Galvanised, flat, best wT 
Ordinary sizes to =  ccescaecuces Oo. 
” ” Se. and24g.19 v 0O ... 

26 e. & 1) 


0 


ereerrr rity 


26 g. 
es "Soft Steel Sheets, °5 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to oct © and thicker ee . 1219 
ia Soft — mS 2 8 & 24 ie. ib i : 


Cut ‘Nails, 3 in. to6 
ates s 3i in., usual ade comme 


ocooo o¢co 


a 
- 





11 


Leap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. mn up 19 
Pipe in coils .. 
pm pipe........ 


as 3 od a 


Vielle lll 
Silesian 






et 


eeesetecercesoese 


> 
-_ 
iy hd 


Bic 
he 
—_@ 
So coos? 


cwt. 


88 





Zine, in bundles, is. per 
CorprER— 
> vm nm 


Fadl nails. 
—— wire. 


pe Sheet .. 
I cccestisescces 
Tin—English Ingots 
SoupEr—Plumbers’ 








— a 
jwigrer SSro 


OOK RS COM, | $e 
_ 


eccooo coco o 





ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES 
STOCK SIZus:* J 
. Ft., Delivered,” 
d. 26 oz. fourths ..,,.... 
32 ome thirds... = 
Fluted Sheet, 15 ‘02. 
21 oz. 





» fourths........ 23d. 
i 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* | 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


* Not less than three crates. 


OILS, &. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes 


” ” » Mm 
. 


» ” ” i 
Boiled ,, » i 


eeeccecee 


eeeceeses 


eeecesseeceeces 


CS & bo Co G0'Eo CO 09 





— 
o 


per cyt, 


yeu od Oil Batty. i= 


eeccqccaccessaccoscoeces 


1B 


ordinary £ s. d. £8. 4d 
8 0 


° 
ry 


o oo Soo 


ton, in London. 


d, 
0 


0 


bi 9 15 0 


. 33d, 
ha. 
34d. 


P., 


_ 
’ coooreSany ~ 
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VARBNISHES, &c. Per oe 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ............ce-ssceseee 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches ..............5 014 6 
Bie a Oa ag gH 
i ne ic Carriage ........ aiceseanel 
Fine Pale Maple ............. 010 0 
Finest Pale Durabie Copal .. easiibdesaacnncainn 018 0 
Batchall Fates Varnish } 18 0 
e ‘arn 
White Pale E 1 140 
Extra Pale Pa: 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Si 010 6 
Best Black on eeseerensee 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting at 010 9 
French and Brush Polish ...........cscesccsesssesee 010-6 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to 
and artistic matters should be addressed to re 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “ THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or ior models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, ‘unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and ad 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an 
or to execute or lend a drawing for ——— is given 
subject to the ey ree of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural Fy ay will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


~ pe 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,” a must reac’ 





us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursda N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless wuttentien either by 
the architect or the owner ; ee we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 


lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


*Den tes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





ABERYSIWYTH.—F¥or repairs to Plasenez House, 
for the Aberystwyth Corporation. Mr. Rees Jones, 
Borough Surveyor. Quuntities by the Borough Sur- 


veyor :— If 
T. Jenkins & Sons .. £65 0 | T. Evans, Contrac- 
A : ll, Vaenor- 


J. Joues & Co.......... 
[All of Aberystwyth]. 


J. Jenkins & Sons.. 

ASTON.—For three shops, Witton-road, Aston, for 
Messrs. J. P. Bridgwater and &. A. Porter. Messrs. 
Ingall, Bridgwater, & Porter, Lic.R.I.B.A., architects 
and surveyors, 3, Temple-row West, Birmingham :— 








T. Johnson............ £937 0 J.E. Harper......... £904 10 
A. J. Teall & Son, |Tarplin & Moor- 

Ltd. ... 920 0 ae 840 0 
Whe SAF Me ss ccgececsas 910 0|E. M.Squire* ..... 820 0 





CASTLEFORD. —For erection of a picture palace in 
Aire-street. Mr. J. P. Padgett, architect, Carlton- 
chambers, Castleford :— 

R. Walker & Sons £1,094 76|T. Thompson & 

Powell Bros....... 1,072 00 Gomes. .::......<... £998 0 0 
G. H. Wilson* ... 99500 

[All of Castleford. } 


EXETER, are | erection of a gr ih and stabling in 
the Commercial-street, for Messrs. 8S. Oppenheimer & 





sCo., —_ 47-53, St. John- street, Smithtield, London. 





sMr. R. M. Challice, architect, Exeter. Quantities by 
achitect :— 

Loper & Ayres .. £321 00 Ham & Passmore £715 00 
W. G. Coles ...... 797 150 Wescott, Austin, 

Bovey & Sons ... 797 00 & White ......... 699 00 
W. Brealy ... 749 .00| T. Sleeman ...... 691 13 6 
a hens... 745 00\J. H. Lake, 

male. 73L 0 0 Mount Plea-’. 
e Setter & Son 730 00 sant, Exeter* “685 00 





FAKENHAM.—For new schools at Fakenham, Nor- 
folk. Mr. Herbert J. Green, Architect and Diocesan 
Surveyor, Norwich :— 
Neal Bros. ..... £10,238 00 G. E. Hawes &, 


F.&S Dicker- Sons..... wee £3,971 00 
son.. 9,598 00) T. Gill & Son.. 8,887 00 

W. G. Porter... 9,363 85)J. Youngs 

H. Rands & Son 9,338 00] Son ............ 8,875 00 

T. H. Blyth...... 9,256 56] W.J.Hannant 8, 781 lvl 

R. Shanks ...... 9,145 00] J. Needs......... 8,746 00 





FARNBOROUGH.—For painting and repairs to the 
Workhouse’ Chapel and Uhildren’s Home, for the 
Guardiuns of tne Bromley: Union. Mr. F. J. Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Westminster :— . 

W. Owen & Sons ... .. £525 | Pearce Bros. ............ £385 





Treasure Bros. 4)4 | Fox, Searwen,& Dart 353 
Hill & Garr.. 397| J. L. Woodhams, 
G. Haywood = Bromley’...........0.. 
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HAKIN (Milford Haven).—For erection of uw new 
Council school, for the Pembrokeshire Education 
Authority. Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, Haverford- 
west. Quantities by Mr. Geo. A. Webster, 12, Gray’s 
Inn-square, W.C. :— 


W. G. Owen......... £4,683 0] Cole & Sons ...... £3,375 0 
John, Griffiths, Davies 
Phillips, & Griffiths ......... 3,357 0 
"TROMABS ..:ts..00000 3,860 0 | D. John ............ 3,325 0 
Hayward & Watts & Thomas, 
Wooster............ 3,593 0; Haverfordwest* 3,134 18 
F. Lloyd & Co. ... 3,509 0 





HALE (Cheshire).—For conversion of the Girls’ 
Home into public offices, for the Hale Urban District 
Council. Mr. F. H. Brazier, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Bank Chambers, Hale. Quantities by the architect :— 

J. Pennington, Staumford-road, Bowdon... £2,480 
| Accepted subject to. certain deductions and the 
‘ approval of the Local Government Board. } 





LETCHWORTH. — For ew sed County Council 
school, Pixmore, for Hertfordshire County Council. 
Mr. Urban A. Smith, M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, 


Hatfield, Herts :— 
B. Jewell......... £6,446 0 0] Brown & Son... £5,395 00 
Beckley & Tur- Henson & Son 5,211 17 4 
“See 5,958 34] Willmott&Son 5,189 00 
5,639 10 7 | Jacklin & Co.... 5,058 00 


ie 
Salisbury & Son 
Hacksley Bros., G. W. Souster 5,043 00 


Wellingboro’t 5,585 13] Redhouse & 
Bailey & Co. ... 5,462 00] Son ............ 5,036 00 
Palmer & Ray... 5,448 35' E. Clark ......... 5,030 18 4 


t Amended tender for revised scheme. 


LON DON.—For the enlargement of the Faunce-street 
School, Newington, for the London County Council :— 





H. Hone wortn. .............0<000-00000 £2,778 0 0 
BP IOS, 5.5.5 cco sknjbacssvonichuskespien 2,280 0 0 
ENS MINER sci cacinci sah oupassaaseskeuay-sbane 2,2290 0 
WE TION sou syibksvdsontoutaessoutbestepavessen 2,2200 0 
MMIII casach duacovsvsprs sescupeasthoksebeos 2,218 0 0 
iy ES III occ 'casss vnc scedspasensesaces 2,201 0 0 
Galtenith Bros:, itd. .....,............... 2,120 9 11 
S| Reece 098 0 0 
TE IN PAE 6 555550 0.vsneesecceancereeese 2,098 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwocd, Ltd............ 2,096 0 0 
ea 2,072 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd................ 2,008 0 4 
J. Marsland & Sons ........ ' .. 2,003 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey, Ltd 1,990 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd......... as AIB 0 0 
RINE 8 25 cn asi onsshdvasichasesaspuass 913 0 0 


1,913 0 
[The Architect’s estimate, comparable with the 
tenders, is £1,900. | 





LONDON.—For the rebuilding of the Mantua-street 
School, Battersea, for the London County Council :— 


TY g SERVERS TOON. 0.50 05008 sin easesoctenteas £20,527 0 0 
MMOGs icc ssicesccdseshoooettsurvescwnssss 19,878 0 0 
Fs RIOT B00 i. ois Sih 0s oe assess. 19,511 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd...... 19,247 0 0 
J. & M:; Patrick ........ 3 Re 9,164 0 0 
ED, BY ORTOOE svete daicsseasccccsseanse 8,996 611 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. ............ 18,810 0 0 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd............... 18,800 0 0 
BOMTAIN BEDONS Si issssaiusvevcesdageos.cnssed 18,298 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd..................... 17,381 0 0 
MN ONNNEY8 5: Saessscasscnkacesbeossvnn’ 17,329 0 0 
ASS Bie RMN saasissanttaaponssisasspsccded 16,700 0 0 


estimate, comparable with the 
tenders, is £18,540. ] 
t Withdrawn. 


{The Architect’s 


LONDON.—For proposed alterations and additions 
to Messrs. Handysides’, Ltd., wholesale and export 
manufacturing confectioners, premises, Nos. 166, 162, 
and 170, Holloway-road, being the first section of a 
scheme of rearrangement of their factories. Factory A., 
according to the drawings and specification of Mr. 
George Carter, architect, 513, Hollowuy-road, N. :— 





Steel 
Building. Bridges 
CEE RT ee £1,195 £195 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ i ae 195 
Weibking, Ltd., Southgate-road* 1,095 ......... 195 
PISOORIRIOK, BOG. | .5asccscssssisscosesey ROUT... .cssrcccke 195 


{ Architect’s estimate, £1,100, ] 


LONDON. -— For proposed further extension of 
Messrs. Woolley’s buildings, grain stores, 541, Hollo- 
way-road, N., according to the plans and specification 





of eI George Carter, architect, 5138, Holloway- 
roud, NN. :-— 
McCormick, Ltd., Essex-road*.................. £200 


[Architect’s estimate, £210. ] 





THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For alterations to Nos. 10], 103, and 102, 
Clerkenwell-road, for the London County Council :— 
S. Ha: kin: & Bros., Ltd. 0.0.0.0... cece £110 10 
F.J Weary & Co...........06 setcaciseienssc4s0be 98 10 





MAGHULUL.—For an epileptic colony, to provide 
accommodation for 200 epileptics. Messrs. Briggs, 
Wolstenholme, & Thornely, architects, Liverpool :— 

T, BpONOS?, ASDUMOOT «.. 2.5. .ss0ckedesscteccowes £44,685 





MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For Grammar School 
caretaker’s cottage, for Leicestershire County Council 
Education Committee. Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor to the Committee, Leicester :— 


E. W. Palmer ... £511 900; E. Fox ............ £47 00 
Frank Sleath...... 497 00|Haycock Bros., 
J. Chapman Great Glenn, 
Sons, Ltd........ 475 00! Leicestert...... 483 18.0 
H. H. Garlick ... 459 17 6 
t Accepted by Committee subject to certain 
deductions. 





ST. ALBANS.—For erection of six cottages, Catherine. 
street. Mr. H. F. Mence, architect, St. Albans :— 


L. Lown & Co.......... £3,520| W. Payne ..... ......... £3,048 





C Watts & Co. ...... 3,478; W. Bailey & Sons ... 2,920 
P. F. Whyborn ...... 3,335 | C. Miskin & Co. ...... 2,828 
GS | eee 3,300} J. T. Bushell ......... 2,747 
Kirk & Randall ...... 3,273| S. Williams ............ 689 
Blow & Peters......... 3,271 J eres 689 
H. J. Skelton ......... 3,183| S. Redhouse & Son. 2,549 
Vail & Shore............ 3,161) J. Hammond & Son, 

H. Salisbury & Son. 3,128] St. Albanst ......... 2,513 
Wie MONG) Aascsseccasees 048A. Kell .;......0.cccsssess B22 


t Accepted with certain modifications. 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For alterations and additions to 
business premises, 157-8, Hivh-street, Southampton, 
for Mr. S. M. Silverman. Mr. W. Burrough Hill, 
F.S.1., architect :— 

Dyer & Sons...... £1,627 0 0 
H. Stevens &Co. 1,579 0 0 1 00 
A. Wright &Son 1,555 0 0| Playfair & Toole 1,540 0 0 
W. A Fussellt... 1,537 8 8 

t¢ Recommended for acceptance. 





WALTHAM CROSS.—For proposed County Council 
School, for Hertfordshire County Council. Mr. Urban 
- — M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, Hatfield, 

erts :— 

Clark Bros....... £6,607 00)F. & F. H. 
Fitch & Cox ... Higgs: .......<. £5,292 0 
Brown & Son.. 5,647 Henson & Son 5,178 2 
J. Day & Son... 5,638 1 Clark & Son ... 5,135 0 
Chessum & Son _ 5,56 Lawrence & 
5 0 
0 


o oS OoOFs 


P. 2. Paul ...... 438 a 5,048 
Hacksley Bros. 5,375 Willmott & 
Foster & Son... 5,324 Son, Hitchin* 4,941 








J, J, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD. 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[FEBRUARY 16, I912 


WATFORD. — For proposed hiishe 

school, ie i Hertionies a Arg Coun! aa 
rban A. Smith, M.Inst.C.E., County «. : 

Hatfield, Herts :— MeCE., County Surveyor, 

W.E. Blake, Ltd. £2,082 47] Davey & Armi. 


J. & M. Patrick 2,00400] tage _ 

Clark Bros. ...... 1,893 9 0| Ensor & Ward. yaeee 

G. & J. Water- Hunt & Son... vt 44 
MOD «0c ssxesebices 1,887 00 .P. Drever 1700 

Chessum & Son 1,87000] G.Wiges& Sous” 00 


5 Wath pee 2 1,741 0 0 
YORK.—For erection of a side entra 

Theatre Royal. Mr. F. W. Spurr, Gino, the 

Guildhall :— Spurr, City Engineer, 
W. Fairweather & Son, Spen-lane, York* £396 8 1) 








Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co,, Limited 
(neering i meet ©. 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 


London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willi 
16. Craven-street, Seon 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lays 
— Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fist 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran. 
aries, tun-rooms, and terracer. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Cc. 1T.N. 2644 Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Litd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 





Telephone : DALsTom 1888, 


Many connected 
OGILVIE & C0., eee 
- of Bunhill Naas 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, WE, 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. "au" 


FREE. 
ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 








The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rene Aso 


Whose name and address should be inserted ia all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, aad all informatios 
apply at the Offices of the Compaay, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Established 1834, 
Telephone : 


EMPEROR’ 











VERE ROM Ress ere 


Cures in 19 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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